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HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now—in 
security, ‘‘bankable’’ income, and retirement credits. 
It’s easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now .. . in the U. S. Coast Guard. 





Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future. benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $210.59 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $229.32 per month! It would take more 
than $90,000 producing 3‘, interest, to equal this 
monthly retirement pay! 


So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 



































‘Taxes and Your lelephone 


A considerable part of the money you pay for telephone 
service goes right out in taxes. In fact, the total telephone tax bill 
last year averaged $2.70 per month for every Bell telephone in 
the country. It will be even higher this year. 

Taxes are necessary... you couldn’t run a city, state or 


nation without them. But they do mount up. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 
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Carries a fourteen-ton payload 


2850 miles nonstop 


at 300 mph 


— the Douglas Liftmaster 


Now in quantity production for the 
military and the airlines, the Douglas 
DC-6A Liftmaster delivers efficiency 
where it matters most, lower costs 
per ton mile! 

The Liftmaster, known to the Navy 
as R6D, and to the Air Force as 
C-118-A, has three level floored cargo 


compartments, totaling a capacious 
5000 cubic feet. Access is through 
front and rear doors. Loading, by 
fork truck, conveyor, or variable 
bed truck, is quick and easy. With 
the same aerodynamic lines as its 
passenger counterpart, the DC-6B, 
the Liftmaster provides the last 


word in the swift and economical 
airlift of cargo. 

Performance of the Liftmaster is 
another proof of Douglas leader- 
ship in aviation. Designing airplanes 
for quantity production to fly farther 
and faster with a bigger payload is a 


basic Douglas rule. 





Depend on DOUGLAS 


First in Aviation 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Corinne Offers To Write To 
Lonely Coast Guardsman 


2240 Cleveland Avenue 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

WOULD like very much to correspond 

with some lonely Coast Guardsman who 
would enjoy receiving mail. I have a lot 
of time on my hands and would like very 
much to write to some lonely Coast Guards- 
man. 

I like all sports. And I like movies, tele- 
books, dancing, skating, bowling, 
etc. I would like to correspond with some 
lonely Jewish fellow. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORINNE ASKOWITZ 
7 * * 
Reader Makes Charge That Morale 
In Coast Guard Is At Low Level 


St. George, S. I. 

HAVE come to the conclusion that morale 

in the Coast Guard is steadily decreasing. 
I base all I have to say on personal observa- 
tion and conversations with petty officers, 
from third class to chief. 

Sitting around coffee after chow one eve- 
ning, a number of opinions were being ex- 
pressed when the discussion turned to the 
morale of the service. An ENI said con- 
Look at the lousy recreation, 
The pool tables are ruined, the sticks 
are shot. You have to whittle the ends 
down before you can hit the balls.’’ The 
discussion wandered from man to man, each 


vision 


vincingly 
hall 


giving his opinion about what was wrong 
or what was right about the morale of the 
men 

Later that night, I took a stroll over to 
the recreation hall to see for myself. What 
he said was true. It wasn't anything like 
it had during the war years. The 
trophies and pictures of the men who had 
won those trophies were hanging about on 
the walls. I couldn’t see any evidence of 
what the present teams were doing. The 
proof of that was that there just weren't 
any teams other than the basketball team, 
to win trophies 

Before the basketball season ended, I de- 
cided to see the team play. I was the only 


After the 


been 


serviceman present as a spectator 
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game I asked one of the players, why? ‘‘No- 
body is interested,’’ was his reply. 

A chief speaks: ‘‘Things aren't like they 
used to be. The service was once a good 
place, as good a job as anyone would want.” 
But after a long pause and a shake of his 
head, ‘‘No more."’ I asked him how long 
he had been in the service. ‘Ten years,” 
was his reply. “‘I’m getting out as soon as 
my present enlistment expires.’ 

Wouldn't it be wise if the investment in 
this man were protected? If you're econ- 
omy-minded, think of the money that was 
put into the training of this man. Not to 
mention the food, clothing, etc. Would 
you. if you could prevent it, let this man 
go? I don't think you would. You would 
try to keep him. 

Regardless of a man’s status, he should 
be treated as a man. If you have doubts 
about how a man reacts to such treatment, 
inquire of any multi-million-dollar busi- 
ness firm. You will find there is hardly one 
man who has resigned because his morale 
was low. You can't forget the all-important 
mora‘e factor if you want a good organiza- 
tion. Any man, regardless who he is, is 
interested in only one thing. That is him- 
self, 

Do you remember the wise husband who 
said when his wife argues and nags, he 
simply walks out of the door to let her 
cool off. That is what is happening right 
now. When a man has had enough, he 
walks out. In this case, when his enlistment 
expires But he won't be back to make up. 

This morale let-down should be taken 
care of. It would be a worthwhile invest- 
ment 

(Name withheld.) 


7 * * 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: The statement that 
morale is always at a high level in civilian 
firms is ridiculous! There is just as much 
quarreling and bickering among civilian em- 
ployees as there ever ts among enlisted per- 
and the relationship between em- 
ployer and employee is often far more an- 
tagonistic than the relationship between offi- 
cers and enlisted men in the Coast Guard.— 


BE. &.) 
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FRONT COVER 


HIS month’s front cover is part 

of a salute to the warrant officers 
of the Coast Guard. On another page 
will be found a further salute to these 
men who have toiled through every 
enlisted grade and have emerged at 
the top of their profession. 

The warrant officer pictured on the 
cover is W. Cluff, officer-in-charge of 
the Lifeboat Station at Chatham, 
Massachusetts. 











Wife Tells Of Cordial Welcome 
Given Falgout By Tacoma City 


515 Washington St. 
Winchester, Mass. 
ISH they had some good reporters 
aboard the FALGOUT as I understand 
the City of Tacoma did an outstanding job 
in welcoming this ship and its crew to their 
city. The mayor and the commissioner of 
police made the trip with them from Seattle 
to Tacoma. They were met at the dock by 
a Navy band. The local brewery and local 
yacht club gave parties for the boys and the 
Chamber of Commerce went all out to make 
it a big occasion. 


Incidentally, the crew of the FALGOUT 
had quite a trip since they left Norfolk. 
They had stop-overs in Havana, went 
through the Canal, visited in Mexico and 
stayed about a month in San Diego before 
proceeding to Seattle and finally to Tacoma. 
There certainly is a sunny side to Coast 
Guard life! 

Best wishes, 
MRS. JOSEPH J. RANIA. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We, too, wish that 
some alert fellow aboard the FALGOUT had 
made a report of the greeting extended by 
the good citizens of Tacoma. For an ex- 
ample of what can be done in a similar 
situation, see the story tn our May edition 
describing the reception given the DIONE 
by the good people of Freeport, Texas.— 
E. L.) 


* * * 


Steward Expresses Sincere 
Gratitude To Coast Guard 


150 Ninth Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 

JOINED the Coast Guard many years 

ago when I was young and strong. I 
was making good wages but I became in- 
terested in the Coast Guard as the result 
of conversations with two Coast Guards- 
men who spoke so well of the outfit. 

After completing six months in the 
Coast Guard I found that I liked my duties 
and I was happy in my job. The pay was 
poor but I had a clean job, had good food, 
and had just about everything a normal 
young man could ask for. 

After a couple of years in the Service I 
began to realize the advantages of making 
the Service a lifetime career, so I stayed for 
many years. True, I encountered my fair 
share of hardships. I spent eight years on 
the good ship NORTHLAND in Alaska patrol 
and three hard years in Greenland aboard 
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Our United States Navy submarines with their superb crews will help protect our 


shores and our shipping from possible enemy undersea craft. Supreme dependability and 


instant response are required of engines and crews. The United States Navy has installed 


General Motors engines with Diesel-Electric Drive in submarines of this new ‘‘K”’ class. 


Diesel-Electric for Every Type of Service 


OY Cleveland Diesel Engine Divisi 
as Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 
DIESEL 
POWER CLEVELAND I1, OHIO 

MOTORS 


GENERAL 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Cambridge, Mass. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Miami, Fla. * Montreal, P.Q. * New Orleans, la. * New York,N.Y. + Norfolk, Va. + Orange, Texos 
* Vancouver, B.C. * Washington, D.C. + Wilmington, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. * Seattle, Wash. * St. Lovis, Mo. * Tampa, Fla. + Toronto, Ont. 











the NORTH STAR. But I figured the hard- 
ships were simply a price that had to be 
paid for all the other advantages. 

Now all my dreams have come true. I 
am retired. My work is at an end. I have 
no worries. I am grateful to Almighty God. 

I advise any young man who has a good 
mind and a strong body to join the Coast 
Guard and make it his lifelong career. He'll 
not regret it 

Even though I am retired it seems that 
my old shipmates are with me once each 
month when I read the good old COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. Keep it coming! 

LOUIS RAMIREZE, SDC (Ret.) 
a * ” 


Here Is Report Showing How The 
Folks Back Home Enjoy Magazine 


Cape May, N. J. 
HIS is to report some of the informa- 
tion received from two of the trainees 
here in connection with the receipt of the 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE in the homes 
recently left by the trainees. 

First, William F. Franklin, III, SA, re- 
ported that he had mailed to his grandfather, 
William Franklin, of 55 Main Street, Mer 
rimac, Massachusetts, a yearly subscription 
to the MAGAZINE, and that his grandfather 
had written him stating that not only him- 
self, but all the youths of his neighborhood 
enjoy the visit of the COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE. Some of the youths soon turning to 
draft age have already made their decisions 
in favor of the Coast Guard, and are merely 
awaiting the time when school is out to 
start their journey towards the Receiving 
Center, Cape May, New Jersey. 

Second, Robert Spivak, SA, mailed to his 
half-brother, Robert Abramson, of 15 
Stevens Street, White Plains, New York, a 
yearly subscription. and received the infor- 
mation that Mr. Abramson was thoroughly 
enjoying the MAGAZINE and since he had 
spent six years in the Army, was better able 
to appreciate the merits of the publication. 
Mr. Abramson said he regretted to report 
that the Army did not put out a maga- 
zine when he was serving. 

CHARLES K. TALLEY, YN1. 


at 


WINNER OF several amateur boxing titles 

is James Armstrong, BM3, of New York. 

Armstrong has scored a string of impressive 

victories in the lightweight class, having 

triumphed over rivals in the Coast Guard, 
Navy and Marine Corps. 





Retired Man Is Emphatic That 
Coast Guard Is A Good Career 


3051 Glenview Street 

Phiadelphia 24, Pa. 
OME time I would like to see a good pic- 
ture of the USCGC HEMLOCK in 
Ketchikan, Alaska. I spent three years of 
my 25 years on it and believe me when I 
say they were well spent. Captain Glatz 
is a marvelous skipper and very considerate 
of all men aboard. We had a nice crew and 
also some very rough times aboard in bad 
Alaskan weather, but I enjoyed every min- 
ute of it. I have nothing but praise for all 
my service in the good old USCG. I only 
wish I could do it all over again. Young 
men who have joined up, take my advice, 
make a career out of it. You won't be 
sorry. Your retired benefits can never be 
equalled by any other under the sun. Just 
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obey orders and always remember the officer 
over you knows what it’s all about or he 
would not have gotten where he is. Some- 
times we think we know more than he 
does, but be honest, it is only that we don't 
want to take orders, but no matter what 
yeur work is you will always take orders. 
Well, enough lecture for now, but I get 
burned up by some of the gripes I read 
in the MAGAZINE. 

The Old Salt, 

BRUNO PYTSCH, (Ret.). 

* * + 


Young Seaman Shows He Has Good 
Share Of Real Common Sense 
Seattle, Washington. 

ve been reading with much interest 

the “Boston Baby’’ controversy, and 
wish to express my sentiments. A man in 
the Service owes it to himself and to his 
country to be neat and clean at all times. 
A. serviceman should wear his uniform 
proudiy and should keep it neat and pre- 
sentable at all times. I cannot understand 
men who complain about Petty Officers who 
demand that the men attached to a unit 
be clean, when cleanliness should be as natu- 
ral as eating. I have seen men from certain 
ships stationed here in Seattle in such a 
dirty condition that I would not go to the 
city dump looking as they did! With the 
many products manufactured today for the 
purpose of people being clean, I cannot 
imagine for the life of me why there are 
some who think it a crime being told to 
take baths and the like. When a ship is on 
weather station and the water supply is 
limited there is an excuse for not being as 
c‘ean as a person should be, but in port 
with a plentiful water supply there is no 
excuse for being dirty. Congratulations to 
that Chief and more power to him! 


R. W. MCELROY, SN. 
. * -@ 


Retired Chief Liked Our Story 
Exposing Facts About Communism 

Box 1936 

Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
F aie a note to tell you how much I en- 

joyed the article on Communism in the 

May issue of the MAGAZINE. A real job of 
education can be done by a continuing series 
of analytical articles on the social and po- 
litical forces now moulding our world. A 
man is in an embarrassing position if he 
is for or against something without being 
able to give rational reasons for his choice. 
Articles such as the one you ran are very 
useful in helping people know why they 
believe as they do. May we have many more 
of them. 

Some day I hope to enjoy a bull session 
with you similar to those we used to enjoy. 
Meanwhile, I find the MAGAZINE invaluable 
as the one thing that keeps me in touch 
with the service. 

Very sincerely, 
HARVEY E. WARD, BMC (Ret.). 
* * ~ 


Chief Describes Rugged Life 
Aboard A Destroyer Escort 
Honolulu, T. H. 
CGC FORSTER 
ELL, Ed, much water has passed under 
the bridge since I last wrote you. Have 
been off Recruiting since May, 1951, and 
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ou Ought to 
Get a Medal 


tor that miracle 
ICROSHEEN chine. 


Eyes open wide. No 
question but that this 

shine rates tops. Its new MICRO- 
SHEEN finish gives a rich deep- 
tone jewel-like brilliance to any 
shoe. Yes, and it shines instantly 
. . . Saves a lot of brushing and 
rubbing. If you want top rating 
from everybody from the top 
brass to the top girl friend, use 
this amazing New Griffin Boot 
Polish. Six smart colors. ’ 


A NeW FIVER 
TAIN Boor Pollo! 


BOOT POLISH 


Eight 


Page 


am the FORSTER, the first of the 
DE’s to be commissioned for weather duty 

We were commissioned at Green Cove 
Springs, Florida, on June 20, 1951. Left 
there for Norfolk, Va., on July Upon 
arriving at Norfo:k we ran about the Bay 
and stopped for a weekend at Washington 
and another weekend at Batimore. We left 
Norfolk on 17 August for Alameda, Calif 
We arrived in California the first week of 
September were Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard for conversion and overhaul, 
On the trip around we stopped at Panama 
ind the resort city in Mexico of Acpulco. 
well worth seeing. The NEWELI 
was along with us. It was nice in Vallejo, 
Calif., the city where Mare Island Yard is 
located. Leaving there the last of January 
we set sail for Hono‘ulu 
3 February. Five weeks of underway train 
ing with the Navy and now this past month 
on QUEEN. This brings us up to date 


now on 


and sent to 


It was 


arriving there on 


Now for some of these sailors that speak 
of rough sailing there is nothing any 
ship can do that one of these De's can’t do 
and better! In the my 
service in the CG I have never been on any 
thing to compare with one of these. A DE 
has all of the nasty tricks of any cutter or 
patrol boat plus several of her own. We 
take a 20 degree roll just from the breeze 
of a passing sea gull’s wings! At the time 
of this writing we are in about a No. 2 
sea and are rolling up to 28 degrees. 

We have a swell aboard and each 
and every one of them would be happy to 
take any other type vessel to a DE. Some 
ot the chronic gripers should have some of 
this duty. They would surely appreciate 
any type of duty after a tour aboard these. 


more of years of 


crew 


This north Pacific is 
that old north Atlantic 


just as nasty as 
We have now been 
nineteen days and only one calm day 
out of all. Eleven more days to go and 
then I can get this off to you. Another 
thing is that we have no television or even 
a fair-sized recreation room aboard. Those 
New York and Boston sailors with their 
modern things aboard and room to relax, 
surely must want to be a pampered bunch. 
Today I see where the old destroyer men 
felt they were a little better than the rest 
What a life! Believe me, if I ever get back 


out 


‘aboard a patrol boat it will take something 


to get me off. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. L. PATTERSON, ENC. 


* * * 


Another Reader Believes Trailer 
Occupants Deserve Consideration 
CG Recruiting Station 
Lewiston, Maine. 
READ the aricle from a Coast 
man stationed in Boston who lives in a 


Guards 
trailer. He suggested aid for trailer families 
Speaking for the wife and myself, I heartily 
approve of this man’s suggestions. We have 
been living in a trailer for four years now 
and we find trailer living second to none 
There is nothing like pride of ownership 
and it's a pleasant thought at the end of 
the year to know that you will have some 
thing besides a hand full of rent receipts 
to show for th ehard-earned cash you have 
doled out 


I was especially interested in the sugges- 
tion this man made about reimbursement 
of some kind for the moving of a trailer. 
I would like to elaborate a little on this one 
Since CG Regulations authorize the ship 
ment of household effects, why can't they 
be changed to include trailers, if they were 
moved by a party other than the owner, 
such as an authorized trailer dealer who is 
licensed and insured to move them? 

I know a number of CG trailer dwellers 
in this area, so how about some more opin 
ions and suggestions? 

Sincerely, 


PAUL BEYER, BMI. 


* * * 


Recruiter Liked Article But 
Objected To Levity In It 
Recruiting Station 
Chicago, Illinois. 
6 eprewe completed my quota of “‘paper 
dolls’’ for today and finding my Yeo 
man still engrossed in his crossword puzzle 
I will attempt to make some constructive 
criticism of the Recruiting article in the 
May the MAGAZINE. The first 
error appears in the byline; which of course 
should be ‘‘One Hash Mark.’ The second 
and principal error is that the so-called re- 
porter should first visit a Recruiting Office 
and report what he finds and confine his 
attempts at wit to another section of the 
MAGAZINE 

It is my duty to inform the author that 
Recruiting is one of the most important 
duties in the Coast Guard. Here we enlist 
the recruit, who will carry on the tradition 
of this service and be the future petty officer 
or Officers. He must be thoroughly screened, 
found fully qualified, know what he is get- 
ing into; and above all, he must prove to 
us he is going to be a credit to the Coast 
Guard. Recruiting personnel are selected 
from senior petty officers having a thorough 
knowledge of all Coast Guard activities; 
they must be courteous, tolerant, and them- 
selves a credit to their service. 

The last part of the article is excellent, 
and a repetition of information given all 
applicants at this office. Reference is made 
here to Personnel Memorandum No. 15-49. 
It is very interesting reading, and a directive 
that we attempt to follow in all respects. 
Recruiting Stations throughout the country 
have long waiting lists, insuring the service 
of good recruits through selective recruiting 
It has not been necessary at this office to 
call on our relatives for help, and to the 
best of my knowledge this office has never 
issued a dragnet. 

The COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, as al- 
ways, is my favorite publication, and I be 
lieve it has done more good for the service 
in a constructive way than anything else. 
We all appreciate your interest in Recruit- 
ing, and are always thankful for good pub 
licity. My byline, in case you wish to use 
it is: “Five Hash Marks’ (Gold, That Is) 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY C. HICKEY, BMC. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: The levity that mark 
ed the opening paragraphs of the recent re- 
cruiting article was, of course, merely a part 
of the good-natured banter that is typical 
of Service life. Such levity should never be 
taken to heart.—E. L.) 


issue of 
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Denti:t Wants To Hear From 
Former Service Associates 

33-35 7th Street 

Jackson Heights, N. Y 
I WAS a constant reader of your MAGA- 

ZINE while I was attached to the Coast 

Guard and tried to keep up with all my 
service friends as best I could. But after my 
release from duty with the Public Health 
Service in 1946, I was busy trying to find 
my office; get 
Practice going get married and raise a fam 


a location for dental my 
ily. Six years have gone by and I've lost 
contact with my friends, so I decided the 


next best thing would be to find out about 


them through the COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE. 

back 
from one of my patients 
Unit in 


I've read a few issues (borrowed 


who was with me 
in the Port Security Portsmouth, 
Va.) and find some 


I knew 


mention of the men 
I read where Admiral Stika 
finer gentleman than he never existed. It 
was a privilege to have served under him in 
the Fifth Naval District in 1943-44. Peter 
Magkut, I is aboard a weather ship 
in the Pacific. Captain Henry Wuensch is 
now C. O. of the CAMPBELI 1 served 
with him in LCI(L) Flotilla No. 35 in 
the Pacific during World War Il. He 


read 








TWO DESTROYER ESCORTS now operating as part of the Coast Guard fleet in the Pacific 

are the NEWELL, left, and the Forster. These vessels were decommissioned after World War 

II and were taken out of mothballs last year to augment Coast Guard strength in the far 
reaches of the Pacific. 
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why zip, 
zip, zip 
when 


one zip 
does it! 


Carry a Zippo 
and get a light the 
first time—every 
time! One zip 

and Zippo is lit 
—even in wind 
or rain. And— 
Zippo offers you 
FREE mechanical 
repair service! 
Ask your Ships 
Service Store 
how you can 

get a Zippo 
engraved with 
your name or 
message in your 
own handwriting! 
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cently visited me at my home. Where is 
“Bicakie’’ Felsen? How about some of you 
men of the good old 87 dropping me a line 
and if you're ever in this part of New York 
City, look me up and say hel'o 
Please enter my name on your circula- 
tion list. Keep that MAGAZINE coming my 
way. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE FurRsT, D.D.S., 
(Ex-U.S.P.H.S.) 
+ * * 
Young Coast Guardsmen Make 
Good Impression On Couple 
Branchport, N. Y 
N TWO different occasions this spring 
we have had the pleasure of entertain- 


The boys were guests of our son, Robert 
M Snyder, who was also attending the 
school. We were very much impressed by 
the high caliber of these boys and were 
pleased and proud to have them in our 
home. We feel that the COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE is the proper medium to express 
our appreciation for the opportunity of 
meeting them. 

On each occasion they were able to go 
cailing on our lake One group capsized in 
a high wind so we will pass that incident 
with no further comment, except to say 
that they all turned out to be real sailors. 

We are looking forward to having them 
all here again whenever possible and hope 
we may get to know more men of the 
Coast Guard. 





FINANCIAL wizard at the 
Treasury is credited with figur- 
ing out this eye-opening trick: 

I was asked to multiply my age, 
43, by 2, which is 86, add 5, mak- 
ing 91, and to multiply this by 50, 
which is 4,550. Then I was told to 
subtract the days in a year, 365, 
from 4,550, getting 4,185. Then 
subtract the amount of change under 
a dollar in my pocket (I had 76 
cents), from 4,185, which made it 
4,261. 

Then I was told to add 115, mak- 
ing a total of 4,376. The first two 
numbers were my age, the last two 
the change in my pocket. 


ing groups of Coast Guardsmen in our home 
on Lake Keuka Both groups were from the 
Coast Guard School at Groton, Conn. 


Very sincerely yours, 
MR. & MRS. T. A. SNYDER. 


Try it. It works. I’m baffled. 




















Tells Of Memorial Plaque Honoring 
Coast Guard Dead 


234 Cochran Place, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 





I AM enclosing a copy of the inscription that was taken from 

the Plaque at Gibraltar, England, that was dedicated to the 
memory of former Coast Guard officers and men who were in 
the first World War. As a former fireman on the SENECA, I 
always felt proud to have been abe to say that I was shipmate 
with the eleven officers and men who made the supreme sacrifice 
in the attempt to get the WELLINGTON to port, a job that would 
have been accomplished if the elements had not been against them. 
My son who, as he grew up. had a longing to follow the sea, 
has enlisted in the Navy. with the result that he is now with the 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, and as The Rock was one of 
their ports of call I told him to look for the plaque that was 
dedicated to a swell gang of sai‘ors. He did, and I guess he felt a 
little proud to think that his dad was at the same place thirty- 
five years before. I wish your Magazine all the luck in the world 
and hope the men get behind a Magazine that dedicates itself to 
the enlisted men of the U. S. Coast Guard, a swell bunch of men. 








SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF THE ONE ~ 
WUNDRED AND PIFTEEN OFFICERS ARD MBN 
') OP THE U.S. COAST GUARD CUTTER TAMPA 
SUNK BY ENEMY SUBMARINE IN BRISTOL. 
| See GN TRE 26% DAY OF SEPTEMBER 1016 
. MURR ALL ON BOARD WERE LOST 


I am respectfully, 


H. L. EDGAR, 
Fireman Ist Class (retired). 


IN THE BAY OF BISCAY OF THE 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER 1018, 


The memorial plaque (pictured at left) bears the foilowing 
inscription: 


Sacred to the memory of the one hundred fifteen officers 
and men of the United States Coast Guard Cutter ‘“Tampa”’ 
sunk by enemy submarine in Bristol Channel on the 26th 
day of September, 1918, when all on board were lost. 


© MIS TABLET 18 DEDICATED TO THER 
BY ‘TRE OFFIGERS AND MER 
pe? THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 


tier way 1s IN THE SEA AND 
mw var IN THE GREAT WATERS 
AMEN 


And to the memory of the eleven officers and men of the 
United States Coast Guard Cutter “‘Seneca’’ lost in bravely 
endeavoring as volunteers to salvage the torpedoed British 
Steamer ‘‘Wellington”’ in the Bay of Biscay on the 17th day 
of September, 1918. 

This tablet is dedicated to their memory by the officers 
and men of the United States Coast Guard. 

Thy way is in the Sea and Thy path in the Great Waters. 


Amen 
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Sperry 





Service 


Specialist 


AT HOME... 


ABOVE DECK OR BELOW 


Here you see a typical Sperry marine 
service engineer boarding a modern 
passenger-cargo vessel to check her 
Sperry installations, 


He is one of the many Sperry Service 
Specialists whose sole responsibility is 
to see that Sperry marine equipment 
operates at maximum efficiency and 
economy. 


Sperry Service Specialists are equally 
at home on the bridge, in the pilothouse 
or “below”—on any type of vessel from 
seiner to ocean liner, freighter to 
tanker-workboat or pleasure craft. 


Besides keeping these service engineers 





Sperry Radar gets a routine check. A Sperry Service Special- 


on call in major ports around the world 
Sperry maintains schools to train cus- 

tomers’ personnel in the care and oper- 

ation of Sperry marine equipment. 


Whatever the Sperry installation . . . 
radar, loran, Gyro-Compass, Gyro- 
Pilot*, Magnetic Compass Pilot or 


i 


ist is adjusting intensity of the sweep to improve contrast. 


electro-mechanical steering system . . . 
you, as a Sperry customer are assured 
of a precision product, serviced for top 
performance. 

Our Marine Department or nearest dis- 
trict office will be glad to supply further 
information. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IN CANADA-SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

















QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
restoration of our former CPO ratings? 


A.—Your standing on the date the question was 
received is listed herewith: 

Robert Alexander, RM1, is in Group 29 to 32. 

Clifford Beam, RM1, is in Group 29 to 32. 

Ralph Thompson, BML1, is in Group 4 to 6. 

Ralph Aydlett, ENL1, is Number 1. 


* * * 


O.—Is it legal for a bank to make a charge for 
cashing a Government check? And does a person hav- 
ing a Government check need to identify himself when 
cashing the check at a bank? 


A.—Many inexperienced persons do not seem to 
understand that banks are private business organiza- 
tions in the same sense as is the neighborhood fruit 
stand. A bank certainly has the legal right to make 
a charge for cashing of checks and a bank certainly has 
the right to insist upon positive identification. Banks 
are subject to State and Federal laws, but they have 





PAUL SHANKLIN, YNC, may hold the record for being the Coast 
;uard’s leading blood donor. On fifteen different occasions he has 
donated a pint of blood to the Red Cross. Shanklin is an instructor 
in the Yeoman-Storekeeper School at the Training Station 
Groton, Conn. 
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the right to transact business in any way that suits 
their policies. It is the usual practice at most banks 
to make a small charge for the cashing and handling 
of checks. 
* * * 
Q.—May Hospital Corpsmen wear a DTG desig- 
nator tf they have qualified as Dental Technicians? 
A.—No. The DTG designator is a Special Quali- 
fication Designator as outlined in Personnel Circular 
No. 19-51. The wearing of a distinguishing mark for 
such designator is not authorized. 
+ * * 


Q.—Do offictal Regulations specify whether officers 
and chief petty officers may wear hard collars or soft 
collars with the customary white shirt? 

A.—Art. 2-23(e) U. S. Navy Uniform Regula- 
tions, 1947, as amended for Coast Guard use specifies 
“White shirts shall be of plain cotton or linen only. 
Collar-attached type is optional, but collars shall be 
of the semi-stiff variety.” 

ok * * 

Q.—After twelve years of continuous service I was 
entttled to wear gold hash marks because of good con- 
duct during those twelve years. However, on my next 
enlistment my conduct mark fell to 3.5. Did this drop 
in conduct affect in any way my right to wear gold 
hash marks? 

A.—Gold service stripes (hash marks) are to be 
worn by CPO’s and petty officers with not less than 
12 years’ service after having fulfilled the requirements 
for the Coast Guard Good Conduct Medal which are 
outlined in Personnel Circular No. 33-49. Sufficient 
facts are not stated in the question submitted to give 
a definite answer, however, reference to Personnel Cir- 
cular No. 33-49 and U. S. Navy Uniform Regula- 
tions 1947 as amended for CG use, Article 9-80 (b) 
should provide your answer. 

* * * 


Q.—What ts our standing on the list for future 
retirement? 


A.—On the date the above question was received, 
your standing on the retirement list was as follows: 


Service as of Approximate 
30 April, 1952 standing on 
Yrs. Mos. Days list 
THOMPSON, George E., RMC 24- 5-19 No. 83 
GARVIN, Clifford B., BMC 24- 5- 5 No. 90 
AYDLETT, Ralph E., ENL1 24- 1-24 No. 128 

3 


Name 


QUILLIN, Melville C., BMLC 23 4 No. 247 
PABILONIA, Max L., SD1 22 17 No. 343 
* * * 

Q.—Am I Number 1 or Number 2 on the list for 
future advancement to AOC? Are there likely to be 
any advancements tn this rating tn the near future? 

— N.H.R. 

A.—You are No. 2 on the eligibility list for ad- 
vancement to AOC. Advancements to that rating will 
be made when vacancies occur. 

* * * 

Q.—Will I be entitled to wear gold service stripes 
when I complete twelve years of 4.0 conduct service in 
September? Six years of my time was in the regular 
Navy, eleven months was in V6 Naval Reserve and 
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the remainder has been in the Coast Guard. Further- 
more, there was a break in my service from November, 
1945, to September, 1946. 


A.—You are not entitled to wear gold service stripes 
and badges for fewer than twelve years of continuous 
service in the Coast Guard. Navy service is not appli- 
cable in computing time for wearing gold service stripes 
and badges in the Coast Guard. 


* * * 


Q.—Will Headquarters waiver shorthand requtre- 
Ments for a promotion from YN2(IMO) to YN1 
(IMO)? Is the (IMO) destgnator (Instrument Man 
Office Machine Repairman) a permanent part of a 
man’s rating or is it temporary? 

A.—The (IMO) designator is permanent. 

1. In the case of yeomen, where total available are 
in short supply, it has appeared advantageous to Head- 
quarters to advance provisionally those personnel who 
do not meet shorthand requirements whenever the fol- 
lowing conditions are met: 

(a) Has a good working knowledge of a stan- 

dard method of shorthand by which a speed 
in excess of 120 words per minute may be 
attained, or of the stenotype machine when 
such machine is furnished by the yeoman. 
Duty assignment is so located that the re- 
ceipt of outside assistance is very limited or 
impossible, and very little or no dictation 
practice is required or used in the performance 
of his official duties. 

2. Headquarters has no intention of lowering the 
requirements for advancement to yeoman, first class, 
insofar as shorthand is concerned. In instances outlined 
in above paragraph, it was advantageous to authorize 
advancement to YN1 (provisional), with the stipula- 
tion that proficiency in shorthand must be acquired 
prior to their rate being made permanent. 

3. A yeoman attached to any unit where he can 
avail himself of the opportunity to acquire qualifica- 
tion through dictation practice, attend evening classes 
in business or night schools and/or attend available 
service schools is in no respect comparable to a similar 
rating individually assigned to an isolated unit. 


* * * 


Q.—If a person had sixty days’ leave on the books 
when he was involuntarily extended, would he be paid 
for that leave at the time of extension or at the ter- 
mination of the extension? 


A.—Since no allowances are authorized to be paid 
upon involuntary extension of an enlistment, cash set- 
tlement for unused accrued leave is not made until final 
separation. 

* * « 


Q.—Is Headquarters still sending EN’s to the Gen- 
eral Motors Diesel Maintenance School at Detroit? If 
so, what are my chances for assignment to that school, 
my request having been submitted some time ago? 

A.—Headquarters is not at present sending EN’s 
to the General Motors Diesel Maintenance School at 
Detroit. 
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HOLIDAY 
An aromatic blend of five 
internationally famous 
tobaccos! 
hve, aah . ye 
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EDGEWORTH 
A super-mild blend of the choicest, 
world famous White Burleys! 


Amnioas Finest Pipe Tobacco! 
Represented by FRANCOIS L. SCHWARZ, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 





Q.—Is Headquarters assigning enlisted men to the 
Navy Boiler and Turbine School at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania? If so, how may I obtain assignment 
to that school? 

A.—Headquarters is not assigning enlisted men to 
the Navy Boiler and Turbine School at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

« * 7 

Q.—A medical board held a survey on me, a perma- 
nent CPO with 22 years of service, and found me 40 
per cent disabled. I selected the Coast Guard retirement 
plan which ts 55 per cent. At any later date can my 
percentage be raised? And how much of this ts taxable? 

A.—So long as a member remains on the permanent 
disability retired list the percentage of disability award- 
ed at time of retirement will not change. However, if 
the member is recalled to active duty and suffers an 
aggravation of the disability for which retired, or in- 
curs an additional disability while on active duty, his 
case would be re-evaluated and it is possible the per- 
centage would be increased. Commencing 1 May, 1952, 
a CPO with over 22 years active service who is retired 
for physical disability with a 40 per cent disability 
rating and who is paid retired pay on the basis of years 
of active service would receive $159.75 per month of 
which $43.57 would be taxable income. The amount 
of taxable income is arrived at by using the following 
formula: 

290.47x 24% x22—159.75 
290.47x40% =116.18 


43.57=taxable income 
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Q.—Am I entitled to automatic advancement to 
EN2 or must I compete with others for this advance- 
ment? In January, 1951, I was advanced to EN2. In 
April of the same year I was discharged but signed up 
in the inactive reserve with my rate of EN2. Then I 
re-enlisted in October, 1951, as EN3, at which time 
I was told that I would probably be advanced to EN2 
at the end of three months. Inasmuch as I held my rate 
of EN2 while tn the reserve status, can I expect to be 
automatically restored to that rate tn the future? 


A.—You are not entitled to automatic advancement 
to EN2. You must be fully qualified for advancement 
in accordance with Article 5-C-15, Personnel Manual, 
and a report of examination must be submitted to the 
Commandant (PE) in accordance with Article 5-C-21, 
Personnel Manual. 


* * * 


Q.—Does Headquarters still assign rated AD’s to 
Flight Engineers schooling for the R5D? If so, how 
should I go about applying for assignment to such a 
school? 


A.—No. On board training is planned in lieu of 
schooling. 
* * * 


Q.—May an enlisted man who has a license as Third 
Mate and has completed one year of college be given 
a commission if he ts recommended by his command- 
ing officer and can pass the Officer Qualification Test? 
If not, ts such a man eligible for Officers’ Candidate 
School, or must he have two years of college? 


A.—lIn accordance with Paragraph Two of Person- 
nel Circular No. 23-51, it is possible for an enlisted 
man who holds a Merchant Marine license as Third 
Mate and who is recommended by his commanding 
officer and who attains a qualifying score in the Officer 
Qualification Test, to process for a direct commission 
in the regular establishment for Temporary Service. 
Holding a Merchant Marine license is not sufficient 
qualification for consideration for Officer Candidate 
School. Two years of college alone does not qualify 
an applicant for consideration for Officer Candidate 
School, however, an applicant having completed two 
years of college and having been on active duty for a 
period of two years is eligible for consideration. Your 
attention is invited to Sub Paragraph (1) Enlisted men 
on active duty: of Paragraph 4 of Personnel Circular 
No. 23-51. 


* * * 


Q.—I am now on a one year extension of enlistment 
(involuntary) and am to be discharged in early July. 
At that time I expect to re-enlist and wish to be paid 
for my back service rather than re-enlistment bonus 
under the Career Compensation Act. 

I wish to know if I get $50.00 per year for my four 
years’ service from July, 1948 to 1952 or do I only 
get $50.00 per year for the service originally contracted 
for (three years). 

A.—If you re-enlist within three months from date 
of discharge you may elect to receive an enlistment 
allowance in the amount of $50.00 per year for the 
four years served. 
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Hooks Ease Nautical Tasks 


cA MONG the new devices brought out in 

recent months few have aroused more interest 
and discussion than the new type ‘‘quick-con- 
nectors’’ developed by Brummel Hook Com- 
pany, Chicago 40, III. 

They appear to be the simplest, surest, fast- 
est means yet devised for instantly attaching 
or detaching lines to other lines —— wire rope, 
rope or chain — or to fixed objects. 

They are instantly joined (or detached) by 
just a turn of the fingers — even in the dark 
by ‘‘feel’’ alone. Once joined they can’t come 
apart again until intentionally disconnected. 

Furthermore, they are amazingly strong in 
proportion to their size and weight in any of 
the several sizes and types in which they are 
made from tough, corrosion-resistant manga- 
nese bronze. ‘‘Featherlight’’ units are available 
also made from aluminum base ‘‘Hernalloy.” 

All sizes and types — fast or fixed eye hooks, 
swivel hooks, fixed jaw hooks, floor or platform 
fittings, bolt hooks, etc. — have a high safety 
factor over and above their rated safe working 
load and appear to have many applications 
around the farm, the house, in camp, on the 
highway, in the field, etc., replacing snap 
shackles, Swedish Hooks and other old type 
connectors. Some of the uses to date are as 
safety hooks on entrance guards, pens, tarpaulin 
lashings, auto and implement towing, marine 
applications such as mooring lines, swift han- 
dling of lines to sheets and sails on pleasure 
craft, handling nets in commercial fishing 
operations, cargo hoisting, etc. 

Brummel Hooks would seem to have obvious 
advantages for any application requiring quick, 
sure connectors. For instance: hoists, slings, 
braces, guy wires; securing loads on trucks; 
tent, military and camping equipment; handling 
logs and lumber — and for smaller, lighter 
hooks such ordinary everyday uses as for play 
pens and back yard clothes lines perhaps. 
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Chief Warrant And Warrant Officers Association 





r fr 


PICTURED ABOVE are the current National Officers of the Chief Warrant Officers’ Association, United States Coast Guard. Seated from left 
to right are: Chief Pay Clerk M. J. Eagerton, vice president; Lieu-tenant L. M. Van Winkle, president; and Chief Ship's Clerk A. S. Alex 
ander, secretary. Standing from left to right are Chief Pay Clerk H. W. Means, treasurer; and Chief Boatswain B. F. Lombard, purser. 


Thats month the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
honors the warrant officers of the Coast Guard. These 
are the men who have carved an honored and distin- 
guished place for themselves in the annals of the Coast 
Guard. These are the men who have toiled on every 
rung of the proverbial ladder of success. 

In particular, we honor the Chief Warrant and War- 
rant Officers’ Association. Here is a potent organization 
that was first organized by a handful of Chief War- 
rant and Warrant Officers in Boston in 1929. Shortly 
thereafter, its permanent national office was established 
in Washington, D. C. From the few original organ- 
izers, the Association has grown to a membership of 
over 1,100, consisting of both active duty and retired 
members. 

The Preamble to the Constitution and By-Laws 
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explains the object of the Association, and reads as 
follows: 

“Ever mindful of the traditions, duties and purposes 
of the United States Coast Guard; our duty to uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United States of 
America; our responsibility to aid, assist, and save 
distressed seamen and others; our responsibility in the 
enforcement of maritime, customs, fisheries and other 
laws of our country; and believing that through social 
association and mutual acquaintance, the Chief War- 
rant and Warrant Officers of the Coast Guard may best 
advance their professional abilities, enhance their value, 
loyalty and devotion to the Service and promote its 
unity and morale; therefore we do associate ourselves 
together and declare the . . . articles to be the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Chief Warrant and War- 
rant Officers’ Association, United States Coast Guard.” 
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On THE morning of June 6 a 
Coast Guard dream became a reality. 
On that date the U. S. Coast Guard 
Memorial Chapel was dedicated on 
the grounds of the Coast Guard 
Academy in New London, Conn. 
The dedication was a part of the 
Academy commencement exercises. 

Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder was the main speaker at 
the unveiling of the half-million- 
dollar chapel which was built by 
public contributions. 

Former Undersecretary of the 
Treasury Daniel W. Bell, national 
committee chairman of the fund 
drive, made the speech of presenta- 
tion. Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, 
Coast Guard Commandant, delivered 
the acceptance speech. Prominent 
religious, military and civilian fig- 
ures attended, as well as many of 
the contributors. 

The chapel, which is open to all 
religious faiths, is ‘Dedicated to the 
heroic and valiant members of the 
United States Coast Guard who have 
sacrificed their lives in the perform- 
ance of duty in peace and in war.” 

The 80th Congress authorized 
construction of the chapel in a bill 
introduced by Rep. Horace Seely- 
Brown with the provision that the 
money might be raised by public 
subscription. 

Twenty-five prominent Ameri- 
cans volunteered to serve on the hon- 
orary national committee for the 
chapel fund. Besides Mr. Bell, the 
list included Sen. Raymond E. Bald- 
win of Connecticut, Sen. Brien Mc- 
Mahon of Connecticut, Commander 
W. H. (Jack) Dempsey, USCGR, 
former Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Rep. Schuy- 
ler O. Bland of Virginia, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Bishop William 
R. Arnold, Prentiss M. Brown, Vice 
Admiral James Pine, USCG (Ret.), 
former Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury T. Jefferson Coolidge, Vice Ad- 
miral Harry G. Hamlet, USCG 
(Ret.), Captain Arnaud C. Marts, 
USCGR, and Rep. Seely-Brown. 

The fund-raising campaign began 
late in 1948. The initial goal was 
$450,000 with quotas ranging from 
$25,000 to $75,000 assigned to the 
12 Coast Guard Districts. 

By mid-1949 the money was 
raised. Contributions ranged from 
the one cent from “‘Anonymous’’ to 
the $172,000 contributed in mem- 
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ory of the late Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury from 1921 
to 1932. Eventually, slightly over 
a half-million dollars was received. 

Construction was started in 
March, 1951, and completed on 
May 15 of this year. 

Numerous groups and individuals 
sponsored appropriate parts or 
equipment for the chapel as indi- 
vidual memorials to relatives or 
friends who had served in the Coast 
Guard. 

The chapel’s exterior harmonizes 
with the Georgian architecture which 
is the predominant style of Acad- 
emy buildings. The interior is in a 
contemporary style done in a soft 
blue and eggshell white. 

The eight etched glass windows 
of the Memorial Chapel were among 
the first individual memorials spon- 
sored. They are made of panes of 
pale, warm-tinted glass, using the 
modern techniques of sandblasting, 
polished cuts, and carving through- 
out. They were designed to allow 
the maximum of light in the interior 
of the chapel. Significant themes 
are evident to those who look for 
them, but are subordinated to the 
architectural effect at a whole. Each 
window has its dominant theme set 
forth in a verse from the Psalms and 
the subject is develeped symbolical- 
ly. Similarity of scale is carried out 
in the series, but the compositions 
are varied for the sake of interest. 

The windows represent the fol- 
lowing memorials: members of 


Coast Guard Academy Class ot 
1932 who have given their lives in 
the performance of duty; men who 
lost their lives on the Coast Guard 
Cutter EASTWIND; officers and men 
who lost their lives on the USS 
LEOPOLD when sunk by enemy sub- 
marines during World War II; 
Coast Guard Reserves who lost their 
lives in World War II; U. S. Navy- 
Marine Corps window; U. S. Public 
Health Service window; U. S. Army 
window; U. S. Air Force window. 


The chapel’s carillon is the latest 
type and is comparable to the best 
in the country. It was sponsored by 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary of the 
Eleventh Coast Guard District. 

The finest Vermont marble went 
into the building. There are two 
organs in the chapel. Solid mahog- 
any pews seat 480 persons. Sixteen 
hand-dipped silk flags in blue, white 
and grey hang in the chapel, each 
flag representing one of the primary 
or secondary virtues. 

The lower floor provides a little 
chapel for services for small groups. 
Offices, dressing rooms, and storage 
spaces are also located on the bottom 
floor. 

The site of the Memorial Chapel 
is on a hill overlooking the Thames 
River, the highest point in New 
London. The chapel’s gleaming 
white steeple has in it a lantern from 
the Coast Guard lighthouse at Hu- 
ron, Ohio. It will be lighted at 
night. 
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What Does Your Family Know 
About the Coast Guard? 


AVE YOU ever sat down and attempted to ex- 

plain all about the Coast Guard, its traditions 
and its history to your family or friends? How about 
vour Mother and Dad? Have they stumped you with 
questions concerning the Coast Guard and why cer- 
tain things are the way they exist today? Have you 
ever tried to explain the true position of the Coast 
Guard as the nation’s seagoing military police force? 


We believe every Coast Guardsman has faced this 
quiz many times. And, too often, the folks back home 
haven't had their questions fully answered, resulting 
in their failure to understand the true nature of the 
type of duty that you, as a United States Coast 
Guardsman, are called upon to perform. 


We want to correct this situation, — and we 
believe we have the solution. Can you think of any- 
thing that would bring more happiness to Mother 
and Dad than a regular monthly copy of their son’s 
own U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 

Such a gift would do more than anything to span 
the miles that separate Mother and Dad from their 
son in the Coast Guard; and the good folks at home 
certainly merit this extra bit of consideration from 
their son-in-uniform. 

Just close your eyes a moment, young fellow, 
and picture the happiness you can bring to the old 
homestead by the simple act of purchasing a sub- 
scription for your Mother and Dad! And picture the 
pride of your parents when a neighbor drops in for 
a visit and Dad proudly says: ‘‘Here, read about the 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Enclosed is money order in amount of ey in payment for a 


subscription to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West St., 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


Coast Guard! This Magazine that Jim sends us tells 
a lot of things we never knew about the Coast Guard.” 

Yes indeed, it’s a simple matter to bring a little 
additional pleasure to the folks back home. All you 
need do is forward payment in amount of $2.50 to 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. We'll deliver a copy of your Mag- 
azine each month for an entire year! 


{ one year } 
) six month { 
(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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professional staff members from 
Hartfory headquarters of the unit. 
Receptionists for the day were Mrs. 
Beckwith Jordan, wife of the Com- 
manding Officer of the Training 
Station; Mrs. Kenneth P. Maley, 
wife of Capt. Kenneth P. Maley, 
Director of the Coast Guard Insti- 
tute; Mrs. Charles Martinson, wife 
of Lt. Charles Martinson, head of 
the Gunner's Mate School at the 
station; Miss Eleanor Banas and 
Miss Kathleen Jacey. 


Among the Coast Guardsmen 
who volunteered and were accepted 
for blood donations was Paul E. 
Shanklin, YNC, instructor in the 
Yeoman-Storekeeper School at the 
Training Station. Chief Shanklin’s 
donation was his fifteenth within 
the past few years. He had previ- 
ously donated four pints of blood in 
other visits of the Bloodmobile unit 


to the Groton Training Station and 
CAPT. BECKWITH JORDAN, Commanding Officer of the Coast Guard Training Station, Groton, e . t 
Connecticut, presents to LCDR louis P. Saxe, UNPHSR, Medical Officer-in-Charge, an original had donated ten pints of blood a 
letter of commendation addressed to all hands for a job “well done,” in connection with the (Continued on Page 36) 
recent donation by station personnel of 246 pints of blood. 


Groton Training Station Sets DD 246 mars 





Record For Blood Donations 








Donatinc 246 pints of blood 
in just under six hours, officers and 
enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
Training Station, Groton, recently 
established a new record for the 
New London (Connecticut) area on 
the occasion of the visit of a Red 
Cross Bloodmobile unit to the es- 
tablishment which is commanded by 
Captain Beckwith Jordan. 


Previous record of 227 pints for 
the New London area had been held 
by the Navy sub tender FULTON. 

Assisted by Chief Hospital Corps- 
men Charles H. Agee, Clarence H. 
Rhodes, George W. Wilkinson and 
Paul G. Simpson, and other rated 
corpsmen of the Station’s Sick Bay, 
LCDR Louis Saxe, USPHS(R), 
Senior Medical Officer, supervised 
the Bloodmobile unit visit, at which 
but 26 of 272 volunteers were re- 
jected, mainly for colds. 


Bloodmobile unit workers includ- 
ed ladies of the New London Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross, as well as 
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Gotp, glassy, semi-transparent, hard, neatly cubed, 
and found in the majority of highballs today. ... 
Heavy, powerful, expensive, deceiving, destructive, un- 
relenting, cold... cold...cold. Both series of words 
describe ice. Ice can be made in an electric refrigerator 
and ice can be made by nature’s super-refrigerator, 
winter. Both refrigerators produce ice by reducing the 
temperature of water to or below thirty-two degrees 
above zero. The water, formerly a liquid, is then 
transformed into a solid — ice. The home refrigera- 
tor's ice is confined in aluminum partitioned forms 
readily available for whiskey and soda construction. 
Nature’s ice covers thousands of square miles, weighs 
millions of tons, causes millions of dollars in damage, 
and can blanket waterways so effectively that no ship 
can move. The secret of ice is coldness, hence, in our 
part of the world when nature gets herself in an ice- 
producing state, it’s winter . . . and it’s cold. 

Winter's ice has only one unbeatable enemy — 
Spring. Ever so slowly at first, as the air’s tempera- 
ture warms, the ice’s surface gets watery. What was 
once a tight, unrelenting, thick, cold covering, becomes 
a broken, jagged, group of many ice pieces, which even 
in this dying state, and reinforced by wind, can be 
fearfully destructive. The cycle continues and the soft- 
ness and warmth of Spring that encourages most living 
things (including humans) to become alive, just as 
surely signifies ice’s death and final transformation 
from a solid to a liquid. 

The above process happens in all parts of the world, 
but nowhere does man assist nature more in this pro- 
cess than in the largest fresh water area in the world, 
the Great Lakes. Our stake in this assistance is high 
and dear. Should our economy rest completely on 
the forces of nature, millions of tons of iron ore, oil 
and grain would have their delivery postponed as much 
as two months. The effect of this postponement could 
be felt over our country and conceivably over a good 
part of the world. 
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On the 4th of March, 1944, there was mechanically 
thrown into Lake Erie at Toledo, Ohio, a 5,200-ton, 
fat, white, powerful ship known as the MACKINAW. 
The word throw is literally true. Perhaps, to signify 
the Coast Guard’s contempt of nature, the builders 
launched the MACKINAW sideways, producing a spec- = 
tacular movement of water which was only a tiny 
prelude to this ship’s future wrestlings with nature. 

The Coast Guard realized when planning the MACK- 
INAW that this ship had to be something special to 
overcome winter's grip on the Great Lakes and to hurry 
Spring's advent. The designers did just that. Instead 
of the normal Great Lakes type hull, the MACKINAW’S 
resembled a many-times-magnified bathtub. This hull, 
in place of the usual half-inch plates, had a specially 
reinforced steel skin, one and five-eighths inches thick. 

To make the ship go, a unique plant of diesel-elec- 
tric machinery totaling 12,000 horsepower and trans- 
lated into motion (thrust) via three screws (propel- 
lers), one in the bow and two aft, make this vessel 
able to proceed through any concoction of ice that 
Nature (Great Lakes Division) has to date cared to 
produce. Contributing to this amazing record are such 
MACKINAW features as automatic pumps that enable 
the ‘“MACK”’ to rock herself from side to side or for- 
ward and aft. 

Instead of cutting through the ice the MACKINAW 
literally runs up with bow screw churning and sits 
on the ice, forcing it to give way in a splintered state. 
Further design information contributes to this end. 
Her length is 290 feet; her width (beam) 75 feet; in 
addition to her thick skin, her bow is additionally 
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— the Great Lakes 


the ICE BREAKER MACKINAW 


i 


reinforced so as to better slide up on top of ice. With 
those 12,000 horses the bow can be raised as much 
as eight feet and allowed to squash the ice before it, 
assisted by the ship's great waght and the effective 
crunching of the bow propeller. These features are all 
utilized to break channels, relieve ice jams that might 
cause rivers to flood, and convoy freighters by utilizing 
her unladylike width as leading icebreaker in producing 
a path wide enough for any freighter. 





All these things the MACKINAW can do. She is a 
tough, powerful and complicatedly mechanical girl. 
Her answer, and for that matter, man’s answer to 
nature's challenge of winter, is mechanical destruction. 
But everyone on the lakes knows that the MACKINAW 
can only assist, encourage or augment the disintegration 
of ice. The Coast Guard is proud of their ship and 
the steamship companies are proud of their ability to 
operate with the efficiency and for the length of time 





Story by FRANCIS C. GIBBS, YN3_- 





Illustrated by HERBERT GREIF, SA 
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they do. But nature’s gentle, awfully sure power of 


spring settles any timetables we might have set up for 
notwithstanding the 


ice to melt and ships to move, 
mighty ““MACK.”’ 

This past spring the above-described features of the 
MACKINAW were only too evident. To her long list 
of icebreaking achievements the following new items 
were recorded: Stubbornly cruising through ice for 
3,664 miles, though never over a radius of 350 miles, 
a total of 928 ships were directly allowed to proceed 
on their journeys, which without the MACKINAW’S 
activity and presence would have been journeys not 
made or contemplated. As the direct result of this 
action for the month of April, 9,450,450 tons of ship- 
ping passed through the famed Soo Locks. It is con- 
ceivable that without the MACKINAW this figure would 
have been cut more than half. And as a concluding 
fact, the MACKINAW’S thirsty machinery used a total 
of 122,204 gallons of fuel. 

Now the MACKINAW rests. Her machinery is being 
overhauled, her ice-scraped skin repainted, and in gen 
eral, the tough lady is being spruced up. This summer 
those who live near the lakes will see her often as she 


spreads good will for the Coast Guard. Her glistening 
white paint might disguise her true purpose. Summer 
on the Great Lakes requires the MACKINAW to use 
only two of her six engines, a smaller screw, but like 
all fashionable ladies, she must look well. She is a 
show-off, but unlike the majority of show-offs, the 
‘“MACK”’ has much to show. 


Perhaps, as you pull your next tray of ice cubes from 
your refrigerator you might consider that nasty little 
chore of removing sticky ice cubes, multiplied many 
millions of times, and once more consider the ice cover- 
ing hundreds of square miles in area. Then add to 
your thoughts the force of a north wind piling this 
ice in long, dam-like piles fifty feet thick. Then put 
yourself on the bridge of the MACKINAW ready to do 
battle where no other ship dare even appear, and know- 
ing man’s smallness versus nature's sure overwhelm- 
ingness, imagine that you are on a ship that represents 
man’s greatest weapon against ice. To us of the MACK- 
INAW, ice will long be remembered as the toughest of 
foes, Spring the surest of allies, and the MACKINAW an 
awful tough and unique ship. 





A BOAT CREW FROM THE USCGC Acusuet, International Ice Patrol vessel, approaches an iceberg in the North Atlantic, maneuvering 
close so that the photographer can obtain shots of the frozen mass from various positions. Left to right: Walter G. LeTarte, Francis C. 
McHugh, Richard J. White, Boatswain Raymond T. Rawls, Robert G. Deck, Dave H. Ruff, and Bradford A. Nott. 
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GUEST OF THE MONTH 


COMMANDER RALPH M. WEST 
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COMMANDER RALPH WEST receives the Legion of Merit from Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder. 


Tie LEGION OF MERIT was awarded recently to 
CDR Ralph McMurray West, who directed the rescue 


of 44 survivors of a collision at sea in 1951. The men 
were picked up after the USS VALCOUR and the SS 
THOMAS TRACY collided five miles east of Cape Henry, 
Virginia. 

Commander West, then in command of the Cutter 
CHEROKEE at Norfolk, Va., maneuvered through 
flaming oil and lashed his vessel to the burning VAL- 
COUR, which carried large quantities of explosive gaso 
line, and held his dangerous position until the fire had 
been brought under control. 

Promoted to commander last August 6, West now 
is commanding officer of the Cutter CHINCOTEAGUE, 
stationed at Norfolk. The citation that accompanied 
the award of the Legion of Merit reads as follows: 

‘For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the 
performance of outstanding services as Command- 
ing Officer of the USCGC CHEROKEE during the 
rescue of survivors of the USS VALCOUR, when 
that vessel and the SS THOMAS TRACY collided 
on 14 May, 1951, approximately five miles east 
of Cape Henry, near Norfolk, Virginia. Dis- 
playing sound judgment and excellent seaman- 
ship, Commander (then Lieutenant Commander) 

West skillfully maneuvered his vessel through 

flaming oil, and reached the scene approximately 

six minutes after the collision. He expertly di- 

rected the fire fighting efforts and, despite the 
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possibility of explosion from the large quantity 

of gasoline stored aboard the VALCOUR, kept the 

CHEROKEE lashed to the burning vessel until the 

ire had been brought under control. The expe- 

ditious and effective manner in which Commander 

West directed his command resulted in saving 

forty-four men from the water and materially 

contributed to minimizing the damage to the 

VALCOUR. His exceptional initiative, inspiring 

leadership and unwavering devotion to duty were 

in keeping with the highest traditions of the 

United States Coast Guard.” 

Commander Ralph West was born on August 8, 
1915, at Stockton, Cal. He attended Oakland, Cal., 
High School and the University of California, Berkley, 
and served for one year in the 6th Coast Artillery, 
U.S. Army, before entering the Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn., as a cadet on August 5, 1935. 

His first assignment was to line duty aboard the 
Cutter HAMILTON from June to August, 1939, fol- 
lowing which he served aboard the Cutter OSSIPEE at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., until June, 1941. At that 
time he was transferred to the USS WAKEFIELD, to 
serve from November, 1942, to February, 1943, when 
he was designated commanding officer of the Cutter 
IcCARUS. He then was ordered to Hunter College, New 
York, for a three-month tour of duty in connection 
with SPAR training, following which he became gun- 
nery instructor at Officer Training School, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 
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Commander West became executive officer of the 
Cutter BIBB in April, 1944, and remained in that duty 
until September, 1946. At that time he was transferred 
to Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington, D. C., to 
serve for three years in the Military Morale Division. 
In July, 1950, he became executive officer of the Cutter 
CHINCOTEAGUE (WAVP-375), and in January, 
1951, took command of the Cutter CHEROKEE 
(WAT-165) at Norfolk, Va. While under his com- 
mand, the CHEROKEE went to the assistance of the 
USS VALCOUR when that vessel and the SS —TTHOMAS 
TRACY collided on May 14, 1951, off Cape Henry, 
Va., and rescued 44 survivors in addition to successfully 
bringing under control a dangerous fire aboard the 
V ALCOUR. 


He returned to the CHINCOTEAGUE in October, 
1951, as Commanding Officer. 

In addition to the Legion of Merit, Commander 
West is entitled to wear the American Defense Service 
Medal with Fleet Clasp, American Defense with one 
star, Occupation Medal, and World War II Victory 
as well as the Expert Pistol Shot Medal. 


ON THE DATE THAT these words appear in print, the Cutter 

WINNEBAGO will be pulling into a Japanese port for a brief respite 

from a lengthy sea patrol on Weather Stations VICTOR and SUGAR. 
Commander Irvin Stephens commands the WINNEBAGO. 





THERE ARE A LOT of things that can be done with the U. S. Coast Guarp Macazine. Debra Ann Niemeyer at nine months of age 

uses it to chew upon, aiding the growth of healthy young teeth. Her more sophisticated sisters, Donna Jean, 2 (at left), and Maybeth, 

4, are waiting their turn so that they can study the joke page. All three children are daughters of Bob Niemeyer, JOl, New Orleans. 
(Have you a good, clear photo of your child reading the MAGazine? Send it in!) 
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IN REVIEW 


Ship Losses In World War II 


Sixth In A Series Of Articles Describing The Loss Of Coast Guard Vessels 





LCI(L)-85 


Four Coast Guard-manned LCI(L)’s were lost 
in the Normandy invasion on 6 June, 1944. These 
were the LCi(L)’s 85, 91, 92 and 93. “‘Going into 
the beach, this craft hit a mine,’’ Lt. (jg) Coit T. 
Hendley, Jr.. USCGR, Commanding Officer of the 
LCI(L)-85 reported. “‘She careened through a jumble 
of beach defenses and finally got her ramps down for 
the troops to disembark. Before the unloading was 
completed, a cross fire of German 88's, machine guns 
and sniper fire blew one ramp off, killed 15 men, 
wounded another 40 and set her blazing in three com- 
partments. 

‘Approaching the beach from the transport area, 
no sign of trouble was seen. There were flashes from 
the warships, ferreting out gun emplacements. There 
were the usual black puffs of shellfire on the water's 
edge. The beach itself seemed calm enough. Other 
ships were on the beach, and the area just off the beach 
was crowded with craft. The obstacles could be seen 
plainly. They were thick over the whole beach, with 
small teller mines attached to most of them. Some 
were submerged, some half out of the water. The only 
thing to do was to pick a likely spot and ram through. 
The ship headed in at around 12 knots. The thud of 
underwater obstacles could be heard flat on the bottom 
and sides of the ship. As the bow grounded, a mine 
exploded, ripping a hole in the forward part of the 
ship. One ramp went over and a seaman went down 
it to the beach with a heavy line, to assist the troops 
as they waded ashore through waist-deep water. Then 
trouble began.” 

“The 88's began hitting the ship, they tore into 
the troop compartments and exploded on the exposed 
deck; they smashed through the massed men trying 
to get down the ramp. Machine guns opened up. Men 
were hit and men were mutilated. There was no such 
thing as a minor wound. When the shells hit they 
blew off arms, legs and heads. The guns seemed to 
concentrate on the forward part of the ship, and so 
well did they do their work that unloading was stop- 
ped because it was impossible to get past the pile of 
dead and wounded. Finally a hit finished off the ramp.” 

“While the ship was standing off the beach about 
100 yards, where she had backed after her ramp was 
destroyed, the damage control party began fighting the 
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fires which had started in her three forward compart- 
ments, while “ne Army doctors on board and the Coast 
Guard's pharisacist’ mates began doing what they 
could for the wounded. Small boats from the large 
transports came alongside and finished unloading the 
men who had not been able to get ashore. Luckily 
the fires were caught in time. The ship had a list from 
the water coming in through the shell holes. She had 
been hit about 25 times. A leg was lying on the deck 
of the radio room. A shell had exploded, wreck- 
ing all the equipment and mangling the man in the 
room, who was dragged out of the mess and will be 
all right except for the leg. The deck was so slick 
with blood, and cluttered with bits of flesh and dead 
and mutilated men, that it was difficult to move from 
one part of the ship to another.” 

“The ship made it out to the transport area, ten 
miles from the beach, taking water slowly. Our emer- 
gency pumps could not keep ahead of the water. The 
wounded and dead were transferred to the transport 
by cargo boom. The Army medics and doctors who 
had stayed to help with the casualties climbed into a 
small boat furnished by the transport and headed for 
the beach they had just left. They took their equip- 
ment and said nothing. They knew they were needed 
on the beach. The ship backed away from the trans- 
port and a salvage tug came alongside to determine 
whether she could be saved. But even their pumps 
could not keep up with the water. Slowly she settled 
by the bow and finally began to turn on her side. The 
crew scrambled up to the tug and she went over. She 
floated for a while, her stern just showing. The tug 
sent over a small boat with a demolition charge to 
finish her off. The charge went off, and that was the 
end of one LCI.” 


LSI(L)- 91 


Upon approach to Dog White Beach, Omaha As- 
sault Area of Normandy Beachhead, early on 6 June, 
1944, it became evident to the officers on the Coast 
Guard-manned LCI (L)-91 that the proposed markers 
for a cleared channel through underwater obstructions 
had not been placed nor a channel cleared, it being 
blocked by a sunken tank. The beaching was made at 
the scheduled time at 0740 and the troops disembarked 
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reluctantly in the face of heavy enemy fire. A guide 
rope was lead from ship to beach by a crew member 
through a maze of stakes, each topped by a teller mine. 
The rapidly rising tide and the slow departure of troops 
made it necessary to move the vessel forward to keep 
her grounded, but after twenty minutes no further for- 
ward movement was possible du eto the teller mines 
on the stakes. 

While retracting the ship she hit a teller mine on 
her port bow which exploded, killing several men and 
tearing a two-foot hole in the bow of the LCI(L) 
just above the water line. After retracting farther, the 
ship signalled for assistance in unloading the remaining 
200 troops. As no aid was forthcoming, a second 
beaching was made 100 yards west of the first one. 
A portion of the troops had disembarked at this spot 
when a violent explosion was heard forward, followed 
by a blast of flames. Within seconds the entire well- 
deck was a mass of flame which it was impossible to 
control. The damage to the hull made it impossible 
to retract. ‘“‘Abandon ship” was therefore ordered. 


LCI(L)-92 


Tes Coast Guard-manned LCI (L)-92 arrived at 
the rendezvous area off Omaha Beach as part of Task 
Force 124 on scheduled time. At 0710, on the 6th of 
June, 1944, she left the rendezvous area for Dog White 
Beach in order to land 192 troops on board. 

The approach to the beach was heavily obstructed. 
The LCI(L)-91, which had beached half an hour 
earlier, was in flames, and it was decided to beach to 
the left of the 91 and in lee of her smoke, which could 
be used as a screen. At 0810 she passed through the 
first row of obstacles and cleared the outer three rows 
successfully. When apparently clear, however, a ter- 
rific explosion on the port side rocked the ship, setting 
the No. 1 troop compartment in flames and spraying 
the entire forward deck with burning fuel. At about 
the same time a shell exploded close aboard to star- 
board. The engines were ordered ahead but she was 
unable to move over the runnel. 

Unloading over the starboard side was begun, but 
heavy rifle and machinegun fire caused a shift to port 
side unloading. In the meantime the ship's crew began 
to fight the fire and flames. After all the Army per- 
sonnel had left, an attempt was made ‘to retract, but 
the high tide obscured the mines and made it advis- 
able to remain at the beach. 

The fire gained headway and the order was finally 
given to ‘abandon ship’’ about 1400. There were no 
casualties to the ship's crew. 





LCI(L)-93 


Py RticiPATING in the operations off the coast of 
France on 6 June, 1944, the Coast Guard-manned 
LCI (L) -93 disembarked two loads of troops, encoun- 
tering little enemy action on the first trip but sus- 
taining several direct hits on the second. The second 
landing was made during a rapidly falling tide on the 
afternoon of 6 June. As the vessel approached the 
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beach she had to pass over a sand bar. She accom- 
plished this and proceeded about 20 yards farther to 
Easy Red Beach in the Omaha area to disembark 
troops. While unloading she heaved around on the 
stern anchor slowly to prevent being stranded by the 
falling tide. 

About 25 troops remained on board when the enemy 
found the range and concentrated several heavy bat- 
teries on the vessel. Four troops were seriously injured 
and were later evacuated with the crew, one soldier 
being killed. The crew suffered five shrapnel casual- 
ties and two others were seriously injured. After the 
remaining troops had been disembarked an attempt 
was made to retract. The engines and stern anchor 
took the 93 off the beach, but she could not pass 
over the bar astern of the ship. 

By this time the vessel had received at least ten direct 
hits, two passing through the pilot house, two through 
the starboard bow at the forecastle and the remainder 
along the port side. Shrapnel from the bursts had 
made a sieve out of the port passageway. 

Failing to get off the bar, and still under heavy 
enemy fire, the ship called for a small boat to evacuate 
the wounded soldiers and crewmen. Later in the after- 
noon two more small boats evacuated those left on 
board. There was no sign of panic, all hands obeying 
orders and no one leaving the ship until ordered to 
do so. Three days later an inspection of the vessel 
found two holes in the starboard bow, each at least 
a yard in diameter; a hole two feet wide and six feet 
long on the port side caused by several hits; while aft 
a mine had exploded, throwing the starboard engine 
over against the port engine. Two troop compart- 
ments, the crew's quarters, the engine room, the boat- 
swain’s locker and the forward peak tank were all 
flooded. 





LST-69 


The Coast Guard-manned LST-69, on 21 May, 
1944, lay inboard of four other LST’s in a nest 
of eight such vessels at Pier 8, West Loch, Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii. The ship, having returned to Pearl Har- 
bor in a broken-down condition, had no power avail- 
able, her main engines having been secured on entering 
port so that repairs could be effected. The Command- 
ing, Executive and Gunnery Officers were off ship on 
various duties but all other officers were aboard, in- 
cluding the Officer-of-the-Deck, who was alert and on 
deck with two-thirds of the crew. Various watches, 
including security and boat, signalman, messenger, rov- 
ing and fire watches, were being stood. 

At about 1505 an explosion occurred on one of the 
outboard ships of the nest, the LST-353, where am- 
munition was being handled. This explosion brought 
all hands of the LST-69 on deck and they then re- 
ported to their mooring stations to cut away the out- 
board ship. Repeated explosions followed and the 
LST-69 caught fire in several places. The original 
fire was brought under control, but the crew was 
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unable to get all the mooring lines off and the ship 
to starboard would not drift clear. Fires again started 
on deck and bridge-deck, and hoses were manned. 
There being no power on the LST-69, request was 
made of the LST-274, inboard of the LST-69, to 
tow the 69 clear, but all lines could not be severed 
to the outboard ship because of the fire’s rapid spread 
and the repeated explosions. 

As the LST-274 managed to break clear of the 
nest, the order to abandon ship was passed by word 
of mouth on the LST-69 ,there being no other means 
available. The 69 was then aflame from the break 
in the foredeck to the deck house, the five-inch pro- 
jectiles in the main hatch also being aflame and out 
of control. Earlier a clear-thinking signalman had 
doused the ammunition with a boat-deck hose. As 
the fire and explosion carried from one ship to another, 
the gunnery department personnel had flooded maga- 
zines on the LST-69. There was no means of flood- 
ing the cargo, ammunition and demolition outfits in 
the after end of the tank deck. When the men could 
no longer stand on deck, having been blown from their 
stations several times, many of them injured, and after 
the fire was beyond control due to intolerable heat, 
all hands who had not been blown clear or already 
driven off by fire, abandoned ship as an organized unit 
and went ashore by small boat or by swimming. Here 
they were hospitalized or sent to Pier 11 for housing. 
The ship's log, bridge book and signal book were 
saved. 

Many of the LST-69’s crew were engrossed in the 
saving of life. Both the LST-69’s boats rescued men 
from the water and ferried them ashore, the boat crews 
continuing their rescue work in spite of being repeatedly 
blown down by explosions and hit by flying debris. 
None of the LST-69 crew was lost, though many 
were injured fighting fires on their own and adjacent 
ships. Two officers and 11 men were seriously injured 
and two officers and 25 men received minor injuries. 
Besides the ship’s crew, about 200 Marines were on 
board the LST-69 at the time of the explosion and 
also a 13-man crew of naval reserve personnel for the 
LST-983, which was lashed to the ship's main deck. 
Less than five minutes had elapsed from the first ex- 
plosion until the LST-69 was engulfed in flames. 





CG-58012 


Ow 2 May, 1943, the CG-58012 got under way 
from Sandwich, Mass. (Cape Cod Canal), about 0545 


and proceeded on patrol duty under orders from the 
Captain of the Port. Only four crew members were 


- aboard out of a normal complement of eight. These 


included Alvin D. Robinson, CBM, USCGR;; one sea- 
man, 2nd class, who was at the wheel in the pilot 
house; one seaman, Ist class, who was in the galley 
washing dishes, and one seaman, Ist class, who was 
in the pilot house, having just been relieved as steers 
man. Robinson was also in the pilot house. 


The boat had been under way about an hour and 
a half and was near the Mary Ann Rocks Whistle 
Buoy off Manomet Point when an explosion took 
place in the engine room. The explosion blew the 
pilot house to pieces and immediately afterwards the 
engine room was in flames. Robinson pulled the con- 
trols that set in motion the fire extinguishing system 
and grabbed an extinguisher. Neither seemed to have 
any effect on the flames and the crew began bailing 
water with buckets in an attempt to keep the flames 
from the gasoline. Robinson then shot off six or eight 
flares. 


When the explosion occurred Earl Temple, seaman 
2/c, who was at the wheel, was blown through the 
roof of the pilot house and landed on his back in the 
water about 300 yards away. Hanging to a window 
frame he floated around for about half an hour when 
a fishing boat, attracted by the flares, came alongside 
and picked him up. It then picked up Robinson and 
the other two crew members and took them ashore. 
Soon after the explosion, ammunition started going 
off and the crew could do nothing to stop it as the 
flames prevented them from going below to throw it 
overboard. After the crew had left, a picket boat at- 
tempted to put out the fire with a hose and either flood 
the boat or sink it to prevent further explosions. The 
boat finally sank, a total loss. 


The boat was said to have been in good condition 
with no minor or major repairs necessary. There had 
never been any previous reports of gas fumes while 
running. Both machinist’s mates, assigned to the en- 
gine room, were at liberty at the time of the explosion. 
Robinson, who claimed experience with gasoline en- 
gines, was taking care of the engine, though he was 
not in the engine room at the time. The engine was 
175 H.P. and was located a little aft of amidship, 
directly beneath the pilot house. The boat was 58 
feet long with a 15-foot beam. The bilges had been 
cleaned out about ten days previously when the boat 
was in drydock. 
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\Affong the Watertront/ 


Livur. RICHARD PASCIUTI is 

the new executive officer aboard the 
ROCKAWAY, operating out of N. Y. 
LCDR Clyde Burton is skipper. . . . 
The world God made was a beauti- 
ful world. The ugliness in it is 
man’s own idea... . Keith Jorgen- 
son, YNC, of the Boston District 
Office is toying with the idea of 
pounding out one of his popular 
columns for this MAGAZINE. 
And Alex Haley, Chief Journalist, 
in New York, is expected to come 
through with an interesting manu- 
script describing activities at the big 
Groton Training Station. Haley's 
great story about Cape May Receiv- 
ing Center is still being used by re- 
cruiting personnel to show prospec- 
tive recruits the type of training 
that awaits them. ... If there is a 
better chief commissary steward any- 
where in the Coast Guard than Bob 
Morris of Cape May we have yet 
to hear of him.... 

The big Cutter WESTWIND that 
was returned to this country by Rus- 
sia again became a U. S. Coast 
Guard vessel on 1 June when it was 


MAE LR 


LIEUT. RICHARD PASCUITI has been assign- 

ed as executive officer of the Cutter Rock- 

AWAY, having been transferred from the 
Radio Station at Alexandria, Va. 
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recommissioned in Boston. LCDR. 
John Mullin has been assigned to 
the WESTWIND, pending assignment 
of a permanent Skipper. LCDR 
Mullin is a former pharmacist’s mate 
who worked his way up the ladder. 
It must be annoying to be born rich 
and never be able to brag about car- 
rying a paper route when a kid.... 
An old-timer who recently retired 
is Manuel Pestana, BMC, who com- 
pleted 26 years of service. He’s liv- 
ing at 120 Blinman Street, New 
London, Conn. ... Recently pro- 
moted to BMC was Sven Espen- 
baum of Barnegat lightship. Sven 
enlisted in 1940 and has been mov- 
ing up the ladder ever since... . 


LCDR JOHN MULLIN was recently assigned 


recommissioned Cutter WeEsTWIND 


at Boston. 


to the 


Pay Clerk Joseph Alewine has 
been transferred from the BARA- 
TARIA to the New York District 
Office where he has been assigned to 
Supply duties.... Henry Aydelotte 
enlisted as surfman back in 1925. 
Just the other day, at the compara- 
tively early age of 47, he retired 
from active duty, holding the rate 
of Chief Engineman. How many 
civilians do you know who have 
been able to retire at 47? Not one! 


LIEUT. JOHN KLANG, commanding officer of 
the buoy tender Oak, is a former enlisted 
man who rose from the ranks. 


Drivers are safer when the roads are 
dry, but the roads are safer when 
the driver is dry.... A wife with 
horse sense never becomes a nag... . 
If a picture of Victor Sooy, BMC, 
doesn’t appear on the front cover of 
this edition, we miss our guess. Vic’s 
picture is a good one and we have 
a hunch the Editor will use it as a 
sort of tribute to all CPO’s.... 

A while ago we mentioned a for- 
mer pharmacist’s mate who achieved 
commissioned rank. Well, there’s 
another fellow who did the same 
thing. We have in mind Lester Le- 
vine who was recently promoted to 
rank of lieutenant commander. He’s 
in command of the FIREBUSH. Back 
in 1941 he was a pharmacist’s mate. 
. . . The wise man’s constant aim 
is never to be caught talking when 
he should be listening. The 
commanding officer of the buoy 
tender OAK, operating out of New 
York, is Lieutenant John E. Klang. 
Back in 1931 he walked into a re- 
cruiting office and heard a fellow 
say, “You can have a real career in 


the Coast Guard.’ So he believed 
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COMMANDING OFFICER of the Cutter HALF 

Moon is Lieutenant Commander Raphael T. 

McKenzie. A former enlisted man, Com- 

mander McKenzie served in two Pacific in- 

vasions as commanding officer of an LST. 

His present command operates out of Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


what he heard, enlisted as a seaman 
and here he is today holding the 
rank of lieutenant, a rank he first 
achieved in 1942.... 

We wonder which department of 
this MAGAZINE is considered most 
popular by our readers. The choice 
almost certainly lies between The 
Mail Buoy and the Questions and 
Answers feature... . Knitting is a 
popular pastime with women be- 
cause it gives them something to 
think about while they're talking. 
. . . Did you hear about the New 
London sailor who was arrested? 
He was riding a crowded bus. All 
the poor fellow did was turn to a 
lady who was seated and asked, ‘‘Do 
you mind if I grab your seat when 
you get off?” ... Irwin Yost, BMC, 
last attached to Five Fathom Bank 
lightship, recently retired, and at the 
age of 43. Try to match that in 
civilian life! ... Warrant Machinist 
Ellsworth Butler recently assumed 
duties as engineer officer of the N. Y. 
harbor cutter NAVESINK. Butler is a 
former surfman who switched over 
to general duty and benefited by the 
change. He has five Good Conduct 
Medals... . 

One of the old-timers of the an- 
cient Destroyer Force, Dan Demp- 
sey, MMC, retired a couple of weeks 
ago. He wound up 28 years of serv- 
ice at Gloucester, N. J., Depot... . 
It certainly is better to know noth- 
ing than to know what “‘ain’t”’ so. 

. We hear that both Jim Alligood 
and Pop Hogue are sailing as offi- 
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cers in the Merchant Marine. Both 
of these old-timers retired from the 
Coast Guard about five years ago. 
. . . Crack the shell and you'll find 
every hard-boiled egg is yellow in- 
side. Lieutenant Emil Repas 
was recently transferred from Brook- 
lyn Air Station to the Coast Guard's 
search and rescue unit on Wake Is- 
land in the Pacific. Lt. Repas start- 
ed his career as a fireman back in 
1942, getting his recruit training at 
Curtis Bay, Md. ... In war, as in 
poker, the second best hand is no 
better than the poorest... . 
Another Coast Guard aviator 
who arrived just yesterday on Wake 
Island is Lieutenant David Gersho- 
witz. He has a great reputation as 


——— ee 
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WILLIAM GORDON, SA, recently distinguish- 

ed himself by a bold attempt to rescue a 

drowning man from the waters of New 
York Harbor. 


a helicopter pilot. Exactly ten years 
ago Lieutenant Gershowitz was a 
third-class fireman! . . . Joe Mur- 
dock, BMC, and Fred Hassen, SN, 
and Dave Poulson, FN, distinguish- 
ed themselves recently by rescuing a 
woman from drowning in New 
York's East River. The woman had 
attempted suicide and then changed 
her mind after she had almost ac 
complished her purpose. Ain't that 
just like a woman?... A new rescue 
helicopter will soon make its ap- 
pearance, the YH-21, manufactured 
by Piasecki Corporation. The plane 
will have a greater load capacity 
than any helicopter now in the mili- 
tary service. ... 


Bill Gorman, a kid with a barrel 
of guts, recently made a gallant ef- 
fort to rescue a man from the icy 
waters between Bayonne and Staten 
Island. The kid jumped overboard 
from a ferry to try to rescue the 
unfortunate victim but failed to lo- 
cate him because of darkness. Keep 
your eye on young Bill Gorman, 
he’s going to amount to something. 
He's on the Cutter HALF MOON 
right now, but we'll bet he'll soon 
be ordered to a school for special 
training of some sort. New 
commanding officer of the loran sta- 
tion at Palawan Island, Philippines, 
is Lieutenant Charles Blaha, recently 
of the buoy tender FIREBUSH. 

The two latest additions to the 
C. G. fleet are the destroyer escorts 
VANCE and DURANT. Skipper of 
the VANCE is LCDR J. C. Waters. 
Skipper of the DURANT is LCDR J. 
M. McLaughlin. You'll be hearing 
more about these ships. ... At the 
summer resorts life is just one tanned 
thing after another. Chewing 
tobacco is a filthy habit but one 
good thing can be said for it — it 
never started a forest fire. . . . Bur- 
dette Hopson, MMI, recently had 
the pleasure of watching his son, 
William, enter the Coast Guard via 
the Seattle Recruiting Office. ‘ 
Hugh E. Kates, AD2, of San Juan 
Air Detachment, recently was pre- 
sented an official commendation in 
recognition of his performance in 
saving the life of a drowning 
woman. CDR David Reed made 
the presentation. 


LT. (JG) C. L. BLAHA is the new command- 
ing officer of the loran station on Palawan 
Island in the Pacific. 
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THE BIRTHDAYS THAT prompted the taking of this photo are very much out-of-date but we are publishing the picture because it gives 
us a chance to salute some of the good folks at the C. G. Yard, Curtis Bay, Md. Left to right: Captain E. E. Comstock, Captain Gaines 
Tyler, Captain Charles Dean, C. O.; Lulic, SKC; Bob Carlson, YNC; Cobb, EM1; Kerschner, SK1, Bethea, SN, and Swartz, EM1. 
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A FAR CRY FROM the present-day lifeboat stations of the Coast Guard is this crude garage-like building that was the first lifeboat statjon 
authorized by Congress in 1848. Built at Spermaceti Cove, Sandy Hook, N. J., it js still preserved. 
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Betty 


Still More About Cooking 


by Betty Draubel 


Ty NOT quite certain what the 
response has been to these articles 
on the subject of cooking but my 
husband and I are enjoying a good 
laugh. Last week he received his 
transfer orders sending him to duty 
on the West Coast. We've always 
wanted to see the great Pacific area 
and we are most happy about the 
situation, but my husband laugh- 
ingly suggests that someone at 
Headquarters must have read my 
cooking articles, decided to try one 
of the recipes, was made ill by the 
results of the recipe and sought ven- 
geance by transferring the Traubel 
family clear across the country! 

I'm looking forward to new ex- 
periences on the West Coast, but I’m 
afraid that the tasks associated with 
moving a household from the East 
to the West will result in me hav- 
ing to forsake further writing for 
the next many months. In the 
meantime, perhaps some of you 
ambitious Coast Guard wives will 
pinch-hit for me, will submit a lot 
of good, feminine news for publi- 
cation in the MAGAZINE. I certainly 
hope so. 

+ * * 

I have at hand a particularly de- 
lightful letter from a Washington, 
D. C., reader who signs herself 
merely ‘Mrs. H."’ She writes as 
follows: 

Dear Betty: 

After reading the May issue of 

the C. G. MAGAZINE, I could not 
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resist trying my luck with the 
recipe you gave for the Old Fash- 
ioned Blackberry Cake. I must 
say it is truly delicious and is 
really tops when set off with the 
Caramel Fluff Frosting. 

I'm sure any who may _ have 
tried it had just as good results 
as I did. I think every woman 
has a feeling of pride when she 
bakes or cooks a new dish and 
finds it successful. 

I have found a new hobby in 
baking and find it a very pleasant 
one. I for one, like this new ad- 
dition to the MAGAZINE and 
hope you keep these nice recipes 
coming our way. 

Enclosed is a recipe I find to be 
very economical to make as well 
as a very tasty one. These cook- 
ies are very good served with a 
steaming cup of hot tea or iced 
tea that has a touch of green mint 
added. 

Thanks loads for the pages 
“Those Who Cook and Those 
Who Eat.”’ 

CINNAMON CRISPS 
1/3 cup butter or margarine 

2/3 cup sugar 

l level teaspoon cinnamon 

114 cups flour 

2 level teaspoons baking powder 
‘4 cup milk 

Cream butter and sugar until creamy and 
light. Add: cinnamon, flour and baking 
powder sifted together. Use just enough 
milk to make a dough that can be easily 
rolled. Roll very thin and cut with cookie 
cutter. Bake in moderate oven about 10 
minutes. 


I have tried “Mrs. H’s’’ recipe for 
Cinnamon Crisps and can recom- 
mend it highly. Which reminds me, 
do you have a favorite recipe tucked 
away in your kitchen? If you do, 
send it in for publication so that 
others may enjoy the secrets of good 
food and good eating. 

How many of you folks like corn- 
breads? If you were born and bred 
in the deep South as I was, you'd 
love them! 

Cornbreads of every description 
are a stock in trade of the Southern 
cook. It has been said, and truly 
so, that the home of corn bread is 
the South. Cooking experts below 
the Mason-Dixon Line are careful 
to point out that Southern corn 
breads should never be made with 
yellow meal, but always with the 
best white meal. Corn breads, hoe- 
cakes, spoon bread, corn dodgers, 
and “‘hush puppies’ are just a few 
of the delightful meal breads stirred 
up in Southern kitchens. 

Many Yankees wonder where the 
Southerner found such a quaint 
name as “hush puppies’ for fried 
corn pones, but there is a colorful 
legend behind the christening of 
these tasty corn pones. In olden 
days when Negro workers would 
gather for fish fries on the planta- 
tion, they would prepare a particu- 
larly delicious corn pone, frying it in 
the same fat as the fish. As they sat 
around the fire talking and singing, 
hounds attracted by the tempting 
fragrances of cooking fish and pones 
would gather near the fire, sniffing 
and howling hungrily. They would — 
throw pieces of the fried corn pone 
to the dogs, calling out, ‘Hush pup- 
py: And so the pones became 
“hush puppies.’’ Probably these 
pones are the best-known of South- 
ern corn breads, but there are others 
equally delicious. Lace-edged corn 
cakes are a favorite in many Dixie- 
land homes. They are a perfect ac- 
companiment to broiled or fried 
ham and gravy and are excellent 
with a vegetable dinner. 

eggs, well-beaten 

cups sweet milk 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoons melted margarine 
cup white corn meal 

Beat together eggs, milg and salt. Add 
corn meal and margarine. Bake on a well 
margarined hot griddle, using a spoonful 
of batter to a small cake. (Stir batter weil 
each time you bake a cake.) This recipe 
will make about forty sma.l cakes 
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Your 


BOOKSHO 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 


DEAR PATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 

As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. Merely forward 
check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 
cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 
books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ. 


Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 





Mg 


N avigation 


Je" This is a book of practical sea- 

manship — a unique book, laying 
emphasis on HOW to do it. It contains 
sh.p and boat descriptions; directions 
for handling ropes; instructions for mak- 
ing knots and splices; the use of block 
and tackle; cargo handling and stow- 
age; details on the care of anchors and 
small boats. The section on navigation 
is a lucid explanation of essential de- 
tails one that will enable anyone to 
learn to navigate on his own. 





The New, Comprehensive Manual 


Leather Braiding ($3.00) 

Shallow Water Diving ($2.50) 
Textbook of Seamanship ($10.00) 
Fisherman's Knots and Nets ($3.00) 


| * a 
sic seamanship KR a S$ j C S a a m a n S$ h | Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard ($5.00) 
Ba The Sailing Primer ($2.50) 


Small Boats For Small Budgets ($2.50) 


Small Boat Engine Manual ($4.00) 
By Modern Marine Kefrigeration ($2.00) 
Modern Marine Electricity ($3.00) 


Hi 

' \ a s 

vy eon" i a n d Al a Vv 2 at i 0 n Medical Care of Merchant Seamen ($2.50) 
t Marine Dictionary ($3.50) 

: 


EDMUND A GIBSON Modern Marine Pipefitting ($4.00) 
s Pipe and Tube Bending ($2.00) 


Tanker Manual ($2.75) 


Edmund A. Gibson has cut through Coast Guard tuw Enforcement ($2.50) 

reams of theoretical treatises to arrive American Merchant Seaman’s Manual 

at the essential facts, principles and ($5.00) 

action behind every phase of seaman- Sclence of Conching Basketball ($1.75) 

ship and navigation. BASIC SEAMAN- Zone Defense and Attack ($1.75) 

SHIP is a thoroughly up-to-date, read- 

able handbook. . . ideal for reference: 

a must for all men of the sea. Jiu Jitsu ($2.00) 

With many illustrations and o complete Physical Conditioning ($1.75) 

glossary of sea terms. Winning Sailboat Races ($2.50) 
$6.00 Story of the World Series ($4.00) 

The Heavyweight Championship ($4.00) 


Six-Man Football ($1.50) 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP All-Sports Record Book ($5.00) 





Bonus Rookie ($3.00) 





Manual of Celestial Navigation ($2.00) 
taritime Law For Seamen ($4.00) 
lathematics For Mariners ($3.25) 

A Treatise on Compass Compensation 
($2.50) 

Damage Control, A Manual for Personnel 
($4.00) 

Modern Seamanship ($5.00) 

Stability and Trim For the Ship's Officer 
($3.00) 

Collision Prevention ($5.00) 

Primer of Navigation ($6.00) 


Seamanship Studies For Young Officers 
($5.00) 


Marine Navigation ($5.50) 


Marine Steam Engineering, First Course 
($12.00) 


Marine Steam Engineering, Second Course 
($7.50) 


Marine Steam Engineering, Third Course 
($7.50) 
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College Slugger ($2.50) 
My Greatest Baseball Game ($3.00) 
The Basic Design of Ships ($3.75) Basketball ($4.00) 
Roxing ($4.00) 
Football ($4.00) 
The Team (68.49) U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine (year’s sub- 
Flashing Spikes ($2.50) scription) ($2.50) 
Conditioning Exercises ($4.00) 
Football ($4.00) 
Gymnastics and Tumbling ($5.00) 
Hand-to-Hand Combat ($4.00) 
Vower Golf ($3.00) Practical Manual of the Compass ($3.00) 


Manual of Ship Construction ($3.00) 


The Turning Point ($2.50) 
Baseball's Greatest Teams ($3.00) 


Babe Kuth ($2 


The Story of Boxing ($5.00) Naval Customs, Traditions, and Usage 
SATEVEPOST Sport Stories ($2.50) (98.00) 
Naval Leadership with Some Hints to 
Junior Officers and Others ($1.00) 
Naval Leadership ($3.00) 
Baseball's Hall of Fame ($2.75) How to Survive on Land and Sea ($2.75) 
Clowning Through Baseball ($2.00) Kules of the Nautical Road ($4.50) 
Do You Know Baseball? ($1.75) Watch Officer’s Gaide ($1.25) 
On a Destroyer's Bridge ($2.00) 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ($6.00) 
U. 8. Submarine Operations in World War 
Strikeout Story ($2.75) II ($10.00) 


They Played the Game ($2.50) The U. 8. Coast Guard, 1790-1915 ($5.00) 


Functional Football ($4.00) 


A Treasury of Sen Stories ($5.00) 


The Gashouse Gang (83.00) 
llow to Pitch ($1.75) 
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ILLYNE‘S STAR 
CHART $1.00 


Contains 11 pages of simple explana- 
tions of star movements, constellations 
and the method of identifying them. A 
list of 55 navigational stars together 
with their right ascensions, declin- 
ations, magnitudes and dates and times 
of culmination is given. With the aid 
of this chart anyone can learn the 
navigational stars easily. 


A NAVIGATOR’S INTRO- 
DUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 
$2.50 


Includes all the material on the subject 
of astronomy that is essential to the 
study of navigation. A chapter is de- 
voted to each of the following: The 
Earth, The Celestial Sphere, The 
Earth's Time, The Solar System, The 
moon, Telescopes, The Stars. Profusely 
illustrated with diagrams and charts 











A SHORT HISTORY 
OF NAVIGATION $1.50 


To the person interested in the history 
of navigation this treatise will be very 
interesting. It contains many little- 
known facts and stories concerning 
ancient and modern navigational in- 
struments, mathematics, astronomy 
and charts. 


=. 


MARINE 
NAVIGATION $5.50 


This book covers the various types of 
navigation, starting with piloting and 
proceeding through dead reckoning to 
the more complicated methods of ob- 
taining a fix by radio and celestial 
navigation. Each section contains a 
full discussion of its particular sub- 
ject,—its theory, practice, and equip- 
ment used. Emphasis is placed on the 
newer and more advanced material. 


AUDELS NEW RADIOMAN’S 
GUIDE $4.00 


A key to the practical understanding 
of radio. For radio engineers, service- 
men, amateurs. 


AUDELS WELDERS’ 
GUIDE $1.00 


A concise text on opera:ion and main- 
tenance of all welding machines. Every 
welder should own this guide. 


AUDELS POWER PLANT 
ENGINEER’S GUIDE $4.00 


A complete steam engineer's library 
in one book with questions and an- 
swers. For all engineers, firemen, 
Water Tenders, Oilers, Operators, Re- 
pairmen and applicants for Engineers’ 
License. 


AUDELS DIESEL 
ENGINE MANUAL $2.00 


A practical concise treatise with ques- 
tions and answers on the _ theory, 
vperation and maintenance of modern 
Diesel engines. 


AUDELS MARINE 
ENGINEERS’ HANDY 
BOOK $4.00 


Entirely new. For all grades of marine 
engineers, firemen, oilers, machinists, 
helpers and students, with questions 
and answers for examinations. 


AUDELS NEW MACHINISTS’ 
% TOOL MAKERS’ HANDY 
BOOK $4.00 


Covers modern machine shop practice 
in all branches, A shop companion 
that answers all your questions. 


LEARNING TO 
NAVIGATE $2.00 


This book provides under one cover 
sufficient instruction and data to equip 
the novice with the necessary knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods to 
enable him to navigate a ship. The 
text attacks the subject in a practical, 
concise manner, eliminating all theo- 
retical mathematical discussion where 
such is unnecessary to a practical un- 
derstanding of the process. 


LINE OF POSITION 
BOOK $1.50 


This short easy method of solving the 
navigatorial triangle has met with 
great favor amongst navigators. With 
this book containing only 37 pages of 
tables it is possible to navigate any- 
where in the world. Rust’s azimuth 
diagram is included. 








215 WEST STREET 





ONE OF THE GREATEST COAST GUARD BOOKS EVER WRITTEN! 
For Your Copy, Send $4.50 To 


U. = sf G. Magazine Bookshop 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


_ ICE 


is where you find it 
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He: Whisper those three little 
words that will make me walk on 
air. 

She: Go hang yourself. 

* * * 

“Well, Jerry finally married that 
redhead.” 

“What got into him?” 

“Buckshot.” 


eo oa 


How come born in 


Oklahoma? 
Well, you see, I 
near my mother. 
* * * 


you 


were 


wanted to be 


“Shoe shine, mister?” 
“No.” 
“IT can shine ‘em so you can see 
your face in ’em.”’ 
“T said no.” 
“Coward.” 
* * * 


The subject of kissing was de- 
bated with much earnestness by a 
girl and the young man calling on 
her. He insisted that it was always 
possible for a man to kiss a girl 
against her will, even though she 
resisted. She was equally firm in 
her contention that it was not pos- 
sible. 

They decided that the only thing 
to do was to test it out. So they 
clinched and the battle was on. 
After a sprightly tussle they broke. 
The girl had been kissed ardently 
for many minutes. Her comment 
showed her undaunted spirit: 

“Oh, well, you really didn’t win 
fairly. My foot slipped. Let’s try 
it again.” 

* * * 


A city and a chrous girl 
Are much alike, ‘tis true. 

A city’s built with outskirts; 
A chorus girl is, too. 
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Sir, May I have your daughter 
for my wife? 

Bring your wife around and I'll 
see. 

«i: * 

Gal: Would you think it was 
telepathy if we were thinking of the 
same thing? 

Fella: No, just plain luck. 

* * x 
A young theologian named Fiddle 

Refused to accept his degree. 

For, said he, it’s enough to be 
Fiddle 
Without being Fiddle, D. D. 


oe 


A list of prize winners at a recent 
picnic read: 

Mrs. Smith won the ladies’ rol- 
ling pin contest by hurling a pin 75 
yards. 

Mr. Smith won the 100 yard 
dash. 


“I dunno, lady. Must mean we got seconds 
for chow!” 


Bus Driver: All right back there? 
Feminine Voice: No, wait till I 
get my clothes on. 

Three people were killed in the 
rush to the rear of the bus to see 
a girl get on with a bundle of 
laundry. 

* * * 

Gimme a kiss like a good girl. 

All right, but if I give you one 
like a naughty girl you'll like it 
better. 

* * * 

Prosecuting Attorney: ‘You 
mean to say you had sixteen beers 
and didn’t leave the table once the 
night of the murder?” 

* * * 

Many a man has been stung try- 

ing to get himself a little honey. 
* * * 

“I’m a different man since I met 
her.”’ 

“How's that?” 

“T gave her the wrong name and 
address.” 

* * * 

Drag: 
elty.”’ 

l/c: ‘‘Well, the novelty will 
soon wear off.” 

+ * * 


“This lipstick is a nov- 


Girl: I wouldn’t go riding with 
Fred for anything. He sees spots in 
front of his eyes. 

Boy: You mean he has bad eyes? 

Girl: No. He sees secluded spots. 

x * * 

“Lady, you'll have to pay half- 
fare for that boy.” 

“But, conductor, he’s only four 
years old.” 

“Well, he looks like a six-year- 
old.” 

“Sir, I have been married only 
four years.” 

“Lady, I’m not asking for a con- 
fession. I’m asking for a half-fare.”’ 
* * * 

Wifey: I was a fool when I mar- 
ried you. 

Hubby: Yes, but I was so infat- 
uated with you that I didn’t even 
notice it. 

nd * * 

Doctor: ‘Well, Mrs. 
have good news for you.” 

Patient: “But, it’s not Mrs. It’s 
Miss Jones.”’ 

Doctor: ‘“Well, then, Miss Jones, 
I have some bad news for you.” 


Jones, I 
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The day after McWardlaw’s wife 
presented him with offspring, the 
proud father was seen in a drug- 
store buying a baby bottle. 

‘Man, that’s scandalous extrava- 
gance,’’ said a fellow countryman. 

“It’s necessary though,” sighed 
McWardlaw, “‘the woman's gone 
and had triplets.” 

* € ¢ 

Little Bobby tripped and fell on 
his face on the sidewalk. An elderly 
lady rushed over and helped him to 
his feet. 

“Now, little boy,’’ she purred, 
“‘you must be brave about this. You 
mustn't cry.” 

“Cry my foot,” replied Bobby. 
“T'm going to sue the hell out of 
somebody.” 

* * 

What's a Grecian urn, Daddy? 

I dunno; I guess it depends on 
what he does. 

a oe 

“What was your Sunday School 
lesson about?’’ asked the mother as 
her small daughter returned from 
church. 

“About a man named Solomon,” 
the child answered. 

“And what did you learn about 
Solomon?” 

“Teacher said he had 300 wives 
and 7,000 cucumber vines!” 

2) oS 

A zoology professor was unwrap- 
ping a parcel before his class which, 
he explained to his pupils, was a fine 
specimen of a dissected frog. Upon 
disclosing two sandwiches, a hard 
boiled egg, and a banana, he was 
very much surprised and exclaimed. 
“But I’m sure I ate my lunch!” 

—e « 

That fellow is so stingy he won't 
buy a comb because he is afraid he 
will have to part with it. 

x oe OF 

Judge: ‘‘Didn’t you see the sign 
‘Fine for Parking’?”’ 

Driver: ‘“Yes, and I agreed with 
ie 

* * * 

Old Pop Dinkle had something 
when he said: “‘A pat on the back 
develops character if administered 
young enough, often enough, and 
low enough.” 

ee 

Sailor: ‘Waiter, bring me some 
tomato juice for a pickup.” 

Waiter: ‘Yes, sir, and what will 
you have for yourself ?”’ 
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So you bought a home in the 
country? 
Yes, five rooms and a path! 
x * x 
“Ah,” said the customs officer, 
finding a bottle of White Horse. “‘I 
thought you said there were only 
old clothes in that trunk.” 
“Aye, that's my nightcap.” 
* * * 


A wealthy farmer decided to go 
to church one Sunday. After the 
services he approached the preacher 
with much enthusiasm. ‘‘Reverend, 
that was a damned good sermon you 
gave, damned good!” 

“I'm satisfied that you liked it, 
but I wish you wouldn't use those 
terms in expressing yourself.” 

“T can't help it, Reverend. I still 
think it was a damned good sermon, 
so good that I was so impressed that 
I put a hundred dollar bill in the 
collection box.” 

“The hell you did!” 

oe 


Old Millionaire: ‘“You don’t 
seem to care for your old sugar dad- 
dy any more.” 

Night Club Hostess: ‘““Why you 
know I just live on your account.” 








REMEMBER THE Boot Camp days? Hair styles looked the 
same. Then as the years passed, the styles changed, — 
as did the rating badge on your arm!! 


A group of tiny tots were over- 
heard discussing their arrival in this 
big world, says Future. The ver- 
sions differed somewhat. Billy 
claimed that his folks had bought 
him in a department store; Tommy 
said the stork brought him; Diane 
said the doctor had brought her. 

Then a very tiny miss piped up, 
but rather modestly: 

‘“‘My folks were too poor to buy 
me; I was homemade.” 

* * *x 

Sign in a Korean barracks: Drive 
jeeps carefully. You may hit your 
own replacement. 

ee. 

St. Peter: ‘‘How did you get up 
here?”’ 

New Arrival: ‘Flu.’ 

oo 
Here lie the remains 

Of Patrick O’Pate, 

He grabbed a silken knee 

When he should have grabbed the 

brake. 
F. -Be-@ 

Before she left for college, Mary’s 
ma told her to pick nice, clean 
friends. Boy! Has she picked them 
clean! 
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MECHANICS ¢ HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Rigel 
Information in handy form. Ful <4 illustrated. Eas 
L nderstand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 days’ Free Examination. Se f 
pay pastes an 5 
Sheet Metal $ 
ee ing $6 8 
Electr 4e oe a 20 Steam E ngincers $4 
Cc Machi Sie ese] $2 eO Drawing $2 
If satisfied you si a month until st is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


SAVAGE'S 


NAvy &% GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorP . 


SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Seo Salvors since 1860 
* 


Construction 
of All ge 


Heavy Mabting 
MERRITT- CHAPMAN & ScoTTr 
CORPORATION 


17 Battery Place, New York 
Cleveland Boston New london 
Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BW! 











Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 





UNIFORMS % ACCESSORIES 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Measurement Blanks © Prices 


The most complete 
Square Knot book 
ever published! 
$3.50 
Order yours 
today 


plelery a3 


KNOT 
HANDICRAFT 
Mailed Upon Request leq bite) 3 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 





CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. 











JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 
Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New Vork Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


One Broadway—New York City 


Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 3-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHALL 8ST. NEW YORK 




















NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


GOVERNMENT 

EMPLOYEES ena 
FINANCE | privizeces 
COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


RHEA BUILDING 
1401 W. Lancaster 
Fort Worth, Texas 























THE IDEAL GIFT! 


LUNCHEON NAPKINS *% COCKTAIL NAPKINS 
With The Coast Guard Insignia 


Package of 100 75¢ Package of 50 
(Cellophane wrapped and postage paid) 


All Proceeds To Coast Guard Wives Club 
ADDRESS YOUR ORDER TO 


— 45c 


Coast Cuard Wives, Hospital Point, Beverly, Mass. 




















GROTON STATION 


(Continued from Page 19) 





various times at Alameda, Kansas 
City, New Orleans and Baltimore. 


Following the visit of the Blood- 
mobile unit, Capt. Jordan com- 
mended all hands in a station memo- 
randum stating: 


1. The willing response which 
the Station personnel have always 
given to calls for Blood Donor Vol- 
unteers is a source of great satisfac- 
tion to me. We have generally over- 
subscribed our quota for this worthy 
cause. Your support in this en- 
deavor is very much appreciated. 


“2. It was with considerable 
pride that I learned that the amount 
of blood donated to the Red Cross 
Blood Bank on its most recent visit 
to the Station, established a new area 
record for donations and almost ex- 
ceeded the Connecticut State Record. 
It is apparent that the time element 
was the only deterent to the estab- 
lishment of the State Record at the 
Station. 


“3. The organization of the Sick 
Bay and the assistance rendered by 
the personnel of the Medical Staff 
and the Hospitalman’s School was 
noteworthy on the occasion of the 
last visit of the Blood Bank.” 
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YARD PITCHER TWIRLS 
A NO-HIT BALL GAME 


Dp you watch a no-hit game 
on Sunday, May 18, in an organized 
league game? If you saw such a 
game, chances are you were at the 
Coast Guard Yard at Curtis Bay, 
Md., watching the second game of 
a history-making double-header, and 
this story will not be news to you 


The first game, won by the Ais- 
quith A. C. by a score of 1 to 0, 
revealed a pair of evenly matched 
teams — and the Aisquith team was 
known to be only half a game away 
from first place in the league. The 
winning run was scored by Ais- 
quith in the fourth on an error. Ed- 
wards pitched for Aisquith, with 
Adams catching. Philyaw was the 
Yard's pitcher and Embry (station- 
ed at the Public Health Service Hos- 
pital) was catcher. 


After this game — considered one 
of the best played of the year in this 
league — came the amazing one-man 
performance of George L. Gwaltney, 
Jr., SA, attached to the Baltimore 
Port Security Detail — a no-hit 
shut-out game in which the winning 
pitcher also personally accounted for 
the only runs scored, both in the 
fifth inning. With the score 0-0 
and one Coast Guard runner on base, 
he tripled, bringing in the first run, 
and then personally scored on an 
error. 

This was a 7-inning game, by 
previous agreement. Gwaltney struck 
out 13 batters of the 23 who faced 
him, forced six men to ground out 
harmlessly to the infield (and caught 
four of the grounders himself), and 
allowed only one player to pop out 
beyond the infield. The other two 
batters were walked in the first and 
seventh innings respectively, but be- 
tween the two walks Gwaltney re- 
tired 19 men in a row, counting 
seven consecutive strike-outs. 


DeFressine was the Yard's catch- 
er; Klosterman was the losing pitch- 
er and Adams the losing catcher. The 
Yard showed 6 hits, no errors; Ais- 
quith 0 runs, 0 hits, 1 error. 





To be prepared for war, is one of 
the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace.—George Washington. 











Pimor MARINE 


SALINITY INDICATOR SYSTEMS 


— with — 


Automatic Patented Temperature Compensation 


SAFETY — EFFICIENCY — ECONOMY 


PILOT MARINE CORP. 


39 BROADWAY 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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1 
GREATER COVERAGE FOR 


COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 


Immediate savings up to 30 % from regular board rates which 
apply in your territory can be yours on this complete, low cost auto- 
mobile insurance policy. Government Services Insurance Under- 
writers can reduce costs to you because they deal direct with a 
highly selected and specialized class of policy holders. Protection 
against loss from bodily injury and property damage liability, 
medical payments, and comprehensive fire and theft coverage are 
only a few of coverages included in this policy. 


WORLD-WIDE FLOATER POLICY 


World-Wide Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere 
in the United States or abroad. Insures you against 14 named 
perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost. 


2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED COAST GUARD PERSONNEL 





wo FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


NO OBLIGATION AGE RANK 





MARRIED SINGLE_ 


OESCRIPTION OF CAR 





ANNUAL MILEAGE 


AGES OF 
DRIVERS__ 





SUSINESS USE? 





GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
formerly 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Not Affiliated With United States Government 


214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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cA FAMOUS baseball player con- 
tinued to pitch winning ball long 
after the age limit at which most of 
the big league players retired. When 
asked how he did it, he replied: ‘I 
manage the ball the best I can up to 
the time it leaves my hand. After 
that, it’s up to the batter.”’ 


No worry about whether that 
particular pitch will be a ball, a 
strike, or a home run. He has done 
the best he can when the ball leaves 
his hand. He knows that he can’t 
outsmart the batter every time. He 
knows that he is more successful 
than the average pitcher or he 
wouldn't be on the mound. So he 
puts all he has into the pitch. What 
happens to the ball is beyond his 
control. It’s up to the batter! 

It is easier for the average person 
to worry and wonder than it is for 
him to take results philosophically. 
Nevertheless, it is natural that only 
a fair precentage of competitive ef- 
forts can be successful. One should 
recognize this and not be dishearten= 
ed by a normal amount of failure. 


Like the baseball pitcher, one 
should know from his own record 
that the majority of his efforts pro- 
duce satisfactory results. With the 
confidence such knowledge inspires, 
he should put all he has on the ball, 
remembering that whatever happens 
after it leaves his hand is ‘“‘up to the 
batter.” 

Then one can take the results of 
every earnest effort calmly. No need 
to worry if it is not successful. Sim- 
ply get ready for the next pitch. 

It could be a strike, you know! 
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cA YOUNG New England 
woman, who was born and reared 
in a poor but thrifty family where 
she was taught the most rigid rules 
of economy, married a prosperous 
Ohio farmer. In the cellar of her 
new home she found well-filled bins 
of fine fruit and vegetables for use 
during the winter. Following the 





“WHAT IS EDUCATION”? 


Education does not mean teaching 
people what they do not know. It 
means teaching them to behave as they 
do not behave. It. is not teaching the 
youth the shapes of the letters and 
the tricks of numbers, and then leav- 
ing them to turn their arithmetic to 
roguery and their literature to lust. 
It means, on the contrary, training 
them into the perfect exercise and 
kingly continuence of their bodies 
and souls. It is a painful, continual 
and difficult work to be done by kind- 
ness, by watching, by warning, by 
precedent, and by praise, but above all 
— by example. 


—JOHN RUSKIN. 











habit she had learned from her 
thrifty parents, she selected for im- 
mediate use only those apples and 
vegetables which were imperfect or 
showed signs of early rotting. When 
these were consumed she repeated 
the process over and over again. It 
was not until spring that it dawned 
on her they had been eating the 
worst of the fruit and vegetables all 
winter and allowing the perfect ones 
to rot! 

The dictionary tells us that orig- 
inally ‘‘economy’’ meant orderli- 
ness, system, and good management, 
specifically as applied to the man- 
agement of a household. In these 
later days it has fallen into rather 
dubious company, and become more 
or less synonymous with ‘“‘stingi- 
ness.” 

The best economy is to get the 
best out of what you have, and to 
buy the best you can afford. 

If you have an automobile, use it. 
Depreciation, interest, taxes, etc., are 
the biggest expense items, and go 
right on whether you drive your 
car or leave it to deteriorate in idle- 
ness in the garage. Besides, it will 
probably last as long as you can en- 
dure the model. 

If you have a suit, or a dress, or 
a pair of shoes which you like par- 
ticularly well, wear them and get all 
the enjoyment out of them you can 
while they are new and in style. 

If you know a good show that 
you want to see, and have the price 
of admission, go tonight. Pleasure 
is largely a matter of mood, and 
some other night you may be in 
some other mood. The gentleman 
players will not appear so handsome, 
or the ladies so beautiful, nor the 
comedies so funny. 

True economy does not consist in 
living and spending like a miser, but 
in the wise use of what we have and 
the judicious selection of the things 
we want. 


The pioneers who blazed the trail now 

have descendants who burn up the road. 
~ * * 

Most of the unkind things said about 
women have been uttered by unattractive 
men. 

* x * 

The fool with money to burn soon meets 

Ais match. 
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ANKIND progresses on a slow 
climb. Impatient persons find 
in this fact a cause of unhappiness, 
but we know of no happiness that 
can equal that of slow, sure growth. 
Perhaps the best attainment of worth 
and virtue is that which is earned 
gradually over a lifetime, with that 
satisfying sense in steady character- 
building that knows no wild sprees 
nor ecstasies of goodness with bad 
crashes and tumbling disappoint- 
ments, but only the joy of contin- 
uous growth. 

Certainly this is true also of re- 
storation to health to those who 
have lost health. There is sureness 
and satisfaction in the hardearned, 
winning fight against disease. 

Certainly this is true also of ac- 
quiring financial security. He who 
gets rich quick, even when he does 
it, is not as happy as the man who, 
over a lifetime of earnest and worthy 
endeavor, wins his way to some 
degree of affluence. 

And yet mankind goes on chasing 
the short-cuts, and seldom have we 
seen a world more deluded by the 
short-cut ideas than the world of 
this immediate day. 


to express your convictions. 





died to secure for you. 


The election of a President is just a few months away. The air 
will be filled with voices between now and then, some crying this, 
some crying that. But through the hubbub the true voice will be 
heard, if we earnestly listen. And listen we must. The nation will 
make its choice, and it is every man’s, every woman’s duty to take 
part in the choosing. These are the days of preparation. Get ready 
And remember that it is the United 
States you should be thinking of, not your own or even your party’s 
welfare, as you exercise the right that other men have fought and 








For the world’s short-cut to peace 
and happiness we are offered no end 
of nostrums and devices. No con- 
traption of political or international 
machinery can make much shorter 
the long, hard-earned, joyful pro- 
gress of mankind, based upon the 
initiative, strength and virtue of the 
individual. 

For a short-cut to personal charm 
we buy cosmetics! 

To obtain economic security we 
are urged to invest in dubious gran- 
diose schemes, or to surrender our 
individual liberties and initiative to 
a centralized agency. 

Why can we not learn, after all 
the cycles of the world’s experience, 
and our own, that man’s political 


progress cannot be unrolled from a 
formula or emptied miraculously 
out of a program of phrases in a 
day ora year? 

Why can’t we learn that quack 
medicine will not make over our 
complex systems in a night or a 
week? 

Why can’t we ever absorb the 
truth that to get rich quick means 
only a risk that will swallow nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand pennies? 

It is a better world as it is. For 
it is a world not of short-cuts, but 
of long, hard roads, and one of great 
joy—that of reaching by good work 
and stout hearts the rewards that 
mark every step of an upward climb. 





peasant woman. 


He wrote no books. 


° 
pany greatness. 


E WAS BORN in an obscure village, the Child of a 


Until He was thirty He worked in a carpenter shop, and 


The authorities condemned His teachings. 


then for three years He was an itinerant preacher. 


He held no office. 
eled two hundred miles from the place where He was born. 


He never owned a home. 


His friends 


Oh Solitary Life 


By BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS 


He was never in a big city. 
He never did one of the things that usually accom- 


He never trav- 


deserted Him. One betrayed Him to His enemies for a paltry 


sum. One denied Him. He went through the mockery of a 
=o@re + 
et case 


trial. He was nailed upon a cross between two thieves. While 
He was dying His executioners gambled for the only piece of 
property He owned on earth, — His coat. When He was 
dead He was taken down and laid in a borrowed grave. 


1 law ww 
QQ ee 
| TB, 
Nineteen wide centuries have come and gone, yet today 
He is the crowning glory of the human race, the adored 
Leader of millions of the earth’s inhabitants. 


All the armies that ever marched, and all the navies that 
were ever built, and all the parliaments that ever sat, and all 
the rulers that ever reigned — put together — have not 
affected the life of 
upon this 
earth so profound- 
ly as has that One 
Solitary Life! 


man 
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Witt Tomorrow Brinc 
Or Brinc Econo 


Some day —- maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard. 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal for you. 


THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be able to offer them a well- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies) . 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country — but there is a possibility that the com- 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live. 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want. 





Every business organization in America — from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory — is either a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 
grow as the years pass by. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company << ' 


3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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Baltimore Business Forms 


SAVE vp 10 1/3 
of your TIME 





BALTIMORE Business Forms save you 
time, save you money. Yes, their stream- 
lined designs help speed forms writing. 
Your workers save as much as two 
hours out of every six hours required for 
writing with ordinary business forms. 

Whether you want a salesbook that 
keeps your sales clerks selling instead 
of writing——-or whether you want a mul- 
tiple copy form which combines in- 
voices with bills of lading, address 
labels, and accounting copies for one 
easy writing—it will pay you to make 
your next order for business forms an 
order for BALTIMORE Business Forms. 
Then you will make your records by the 
fastest, most efficient, and most eco- 
nomical methods known to the business 
world. 

Write or phone today for samples of 
business forms by BALTIMORE. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 





Have you read “What's in Your Future?” 














THE SPOTLIGHTS ON 
ESTERFIELD_ 


First Cigarette to 
» Name All 
vits Ingredients 
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RLD’S BEST TOBACCOS pre 
tested by laboratory instruments 
for the most desirable smoking 
qualities... 
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KEPT TASTY AND FRESH by pure, 
costly moistening agents proved by 
over 40 years of continuous use in 
U.S.A. tobacco products as entirely 
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safe for use in’ the mouth—natural 


sugars and chemically pure, costly 
glycerol — nothing else. 
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POLL DOORS SOO 
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HIGHEST PURITY CIGARETTE 
PAPER — the best that money can 
buy. 
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DEALER FOR 
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Scientists from Leading Universities Make Sure that Chesterfield 
Contains Only Ingredients that Give You the Best core Schone 
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